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A CONSTANT FRAME OF REFERENCE FOR 
SOCIOMETRIC RESEARCH? 


Urir BRONFENBRENNER 
School of Education 
University of Michigan 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The emphasis of modern educational theory on the socio-emotional 
aspects of human growth has imposed the necessity of devising techniques 
for evaluating the degree and character of social development. The prob- 
lem has been complicated by the fact that social development applies not 
only to the individual but also to the social organization of which he is 
a part. Variations occur not only in the social status of a particular person 
within the group, but also in the structure of the group itself—that is, in 
the frequency, strength, pattern, and basis of the interrelationships which 
bind the group together and give it distinctive character. Social status 
and structure are of course interdependent, but attention must be given 
to both of these variables if the process of social development is to be 
properly understood. 

One of the most ingenious devices for the study of social status and 
structure is the sociometric test. This technique permits the analysis of 
a person’s position within the group; it also makes possible an analysis 
of the framework of the group organization—an identification of persons 
dominant in the group structure, of cliques, of cleavages, and of patterns 
of social attraction and repulsion. 

It is to be expected that so revealing a technique would be widely 
accepted and would yield valuable results in the study of social phenomena 
—particularly in the investigation of social development as indicated by 
change in status and structure. Moreover, in the light of the emphasis 
upon the individual found in modern psychological and sociological thought, 
it is to be expected that the results obtained through sociometric research 
would be evaluated not only in terms of the technique itself, but also in 
relation to other experimental and clinical data with the aim of securing a 
better understanding of the human organism and its growth. 


‘Grateful acknowledgment is extended to those members of the faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan whose guidance and codperation have made this study possible: 
Drs. Irving H. Anderson, Norman R. F. Maier, Clark Tibbitts, Clifford Woody, and 
Paul Dwyer. Particularly, the writer wishes to express his indebtedness and apprecia- 
tion to Drs. Willard C. Olson and William Clark Trow for their patient counsel and 
keen, painstaking criticisms. 
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364 SOCIOMETRY 


While it has been the writer’s observation that neither of these expec- 
tations has been fully realized, the first is the one which receives major 
emphasis, for the conclusion was reached that among the principal obstacles 
to a more fruitful utilization of the sociometric method are certain technical 
inadequacies. It is the purpose of this paper to indicate the specific char- 
acter of these inadequacies, to suggest means for overcoming them, and to 
apply the more refined techniques which have been developed in an illustra- 
tive and exploratory study. 


II. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 


Definition. The approach to social relations adopted and developed 
in the present study is that outlined by Moreno (13)? in the monograph 
Who Shall Survive? In this volume, the technique and its theoretical bases 
and interpretations are treated collectively under the term sociometry. As 
defined by Moreno (13:432), sociometry is “the mathematical study of 
psychological properties of populations, the experimental techniques of and 
the results obtained by application of quantitative methods.” 

In view of discussions by Moreno (18) and Jennings (7), the writer 
has been led to rephrase the original definition in somewhat more specific 
terms as follows: Sociometry is a method for discovering, describing, and 
evaluating social status, structure, and development through measuring the 
extent of acceptance or rejection between individuals in groups. 

The significance of this definition, its implications and applications, 
will become evident in succeeding sections of this paper which present in 
effect a methodological critique of sociometric research. 

Historical Background and Source Materials. The historical back- 
ground of the sociometric method is outlined by Moreno (13:7-10). The 
volume Who Shall Survive?, already cited, represents the primary source 
and contains the most comprehensive account of sociometric theory, tech- 
niques, practice, results, and implications. Subsequent developments have 
been reported extensively and routinely in Sociometry: A Journal of Inter- 
Personal Relations (25) published quarterly. A valuable collection of early 
definitive studies is contained in the Sociometric Review (26). New socio- 
metric methods, especially valuable in the study of the individual are re- 
cently reported by Jennings in Leadership and Isolation (7). 

Basic Methodology: the Sociometric Test. While the sociometric 


*Numbers within parentheses refer to the bibliography. The figures preceding the 
colon identify the work by number; when necessary, these are followed by the appro- 
priate page reference. 
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method incorporates several devices (7, 13), its fundamental technique is 
the sociometric test. This device is defined by Moreno (13:13) as follows 
“The sociometric test consists in an individual choosing his associates for 
any group of which he is or might become a member.” 

Quantitative Significance of Elements. It is readily apparent that most 
of the elements and characteristics found in group structure are important 
quantitatively as well as qualitatively. Thus Moreno has used the number 
of isolates, mutuais, and unreciprocated choices as indices of group co- 
herence (13). Similarly, the frequency of inter-sex or inter-race choice* 
nas been used as an estimate of cleavage (3, 13). Moreover, Jennings’ 
exploration of the choice process has disclosed that the social atom itself 
exhibits various patterns resulting from the way the choice process operates 
between persons in a community; and these patterns in turn are related 
to the general behavioral picture of the individual interacting with other 
group members (7). 

Application of the Method. The sociometric technique has been ap- 
plied in a variety of social situations. Studies have been made in classrooms 
(2, 3, 13, 29) factories (3), camps (8, 22, 24), fraternities (27), and 
entire communities (7, 10, 11, 12, 13). Approaches have been both analytic 
and constructive; efforts have been made not only to discover social rela- 
tionships but to determine them as well (5, 13). The structuring of social 
groups and communities has been uncovered (7, 9, 13, 28) and ingenious 
therapeutic techniques have been developed (2, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20): 

However, while a great deal of research material has been accumulated 
within the past ten years, many areas of investigation remain unprobed. 
In the following section several of these areas are discussed and factors 
impeding further progress are indicated. 


III. THe PRESENT STATUS OF SOCIOMETRIC RESEARCH 


The Character of Initial Progress in a New Field. It is to be expected, 
indeed it is in large measure inevitable, that in the development of a new 
field, attention must be limited at first to the study of the more elemental 
units. Only after the characteristics of such units have been identified is 
it possible to expand the scope of research so that the unit is viewed in 
new dimensions and new interrelationships. 


*Criswell’s extensive treatment of race cleavage will interest readers in connection 
with the present study, quite aside from the major import of her findings, because 
of its contribution in developing methods for measuring sociometric phenomena. Only 
for economy of presentation, discussion of Criswell’s techniques for determining cleavage 
has been omitted here. 
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Untried Areas and Approaches in Sociometric Research. It is under- 
standable, then, that sociometric research, in its first decade, should have 
been confined primarily to the study of status and structure within single 
social groups viewed at a given point in time. As a result, however, certain 
problems of more extensive scope have failed to receive broad consideration. 
The question of change in social status and structure has been treated prin- 
cipally from the point of view of cross-sectional rather than longitudinal 
studies (13). With the exception of the work of Jennings (6, 7), rela- 
tively little attention has been given to change within the same group over 
a period of time.* Thus the basic criterion for modern studies in develop- 
ment has seldom been satisfied and many challenging problems remain. 

In preliminary experimentation with the sociometric technique, the 

writer was impressed with two major inadequacies in methods of present- 
ing and analyzing data. These inadequacies may be grouped under the 
following captions: (a) the need of methods for identifying statistically 
significant data; (b) the need of methods for describing and comparing 
relationships in diverse sociometric situations. 
The Need of Methods for Identifying Statistically Significant Data. 
It is somewhat paradoxical that the authoritative and comprehensive work 
in a field defined as a “mathematical study” should make no reference to 
the fundamental question of mathematical significance. It is not from the 
point of view of skepticism but rather from that of scientific rigor that the 
question is raised: to what extent are the results of sociometric testing 
statistically significant; or, to state the problem in somewhat more mundane 
terms, to what extent is the distribution of choices obtained in a sociometric 
test at all different from that which would be secured by having blindfolded 
subjects draw names from a hat. 

With due justice, it should be stated that this problem has been raised, 
and solutions suggested, by Moreno and Jennings (21) in an article pub- 
lished subsequent to the appearance of the initial monograph. A discussion, 
modification, and development of Moreno and Jennings’ proposals are pre- 
sented in Section IV of this paper. 


“The only study to follow the same individuals through several years of common 
participation in a group is provided in Jennings’ “Structure of Leadership—Development 
and Sphere of Influence,” Sociometry, I: 99-143, July-October, 1937. Fortunately her 
Leadership and Isolation (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1943), is likewise 
based on a comparison of structure at different time points in the same community. 
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IV. THe MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM PRESENTED BY DIVERSE SOCIOMETRIC 
SITUATIONS 


1. The Inapplicability of Conventional Concepts and Methods 


In ordinary sociometric situations where the number of choices in 
circulation varies from time to time and from group to group the estimat- 
ing of status, coherence, and cleavage on the basis of the number of choices 
received or of elements observed is misleading. On the other hand, it is 
obvious that any valid index which can be developed must be a function 
of the number of choices and elements. In the present paper various 
methods of treating sociometric scores are critically examined to deter- 
mine the characteristics requisite for an acceptable index. 


The Limitations of Rank, Quartile, and Percentile Methods. While an ~ 


index based on rank is admissible and useful for expressing status of a 
variable within a particular distribution, it is hardly adequate for the 
comparison of status in distributions of varying content and range. This 
is evident, inasmuch as the rank corresponding to a particular score (and 
consequently its percentile or quartile position) is determined not only 
by the numerical score value but also by the range .and distribution of 
all other scores in the series. Consequently the significance of a rank- 
determined index varies from distribution to distribution. Lindquist 
(39:32, 119) and Garrett (36:184) present this argument in greater detail. 

To take a specific sociometric example the individual in the fourth 
or bottom quarter of a large well-knit group wherein all participants have 
received several choices may be much better off than a person in the third 
quarter of a small, poorly integrated group composed of many isolates and 
exclusive cliques. 

Inadequacies of Ratio Methods. Moreno (13:98-103) and Zeleny 
(29, 30) have proposed various proportion-indices for the measurement of 
social status. The general procedure adopted in all these measures is 
that of determining the ratio of the number of choices involved in a par- 
ticular sociometric phenomenon to the total number of choices available. 

Such devices are subject to much the same criticisms as were applicable 
to rank-determined methods, for the percentile, quartile, and the like, are 
themselves ratio concepts. Consequently, as Dubin (4) indicates and 
Zeleny (31) himself concedes, such indices as Zeleny’s “social-status ratio” 
and “social-status score” (30) are not fully adequate both from the point 
of view of mathematical equivalence and clinical value. 

Inadequacies of Standard Units as Conventionally Utilized. In applied 
Statistics the pitfalls of the rank or percentile method may frequently be 
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avoided by use of the standard measure or z-score (39:129; 44:80). In 
the present instance, however, the standard score is subject to much the 
same limitations as the percentile. Being a function of the standard devia- 
tion, it is likewise affected by the range of scores within the group. In 
ordinary practice, this difficulty is surmounted by estimating the population 
variance (44:69-71) or by actually computing the variance for a large 
standardization group. In a sociometric setting, neither of these procedures 
may be utilized. Increasing the size of the sample has the anomalous effect, 
by introducing more potential choosers and chosen, of altering the number 
and size of units in the measuring stick. 

Moreover, as Moreno and Jennings indicate (21:343), the sociometric 
situation has many characteristics of the Gestalt. “One part of the struc- 
ture is interdependent with another part; a change in position in one indi- 
vidual may affect the whole structure.” The converse of this statement 
is obviously equally true; a change in the structural pattern will alter 
' the status of the individual. Consequently, in sociometry it is impossible 
to resort to the practice common in psychological measurement of evaluat- 
ing individual status as suck without particular concern for a specific psy- 
chological setting. Moreno stresses this point (13:80): 


[in] psychometric classification methods which measure an indi- 
vidual’s s intelligence, aptitude, and abilities . . . the attitude of classification 
is centered upon one individual singly, whereas the individuals and groups 
around him are only summarily considered. In contrast, we do not deal 
with an individual separated from the sociodynamic situation in which he 
lives. ... 


Each sociometric setting, then, may be regarded as representing a 
unique organizational entity. When one passes either by inference or 
experiment into a larger social group, the effect is not that of moving up 
the scale, but of passing from one frame of reference to another. Conse- 
quently, neither the a priori nor a posteriori methods of statistical projec- 
tion may be applied for the solution of the present problem. 

The Suitability of Indices Considered as Measures of Statistical Signifi- 
cance. While several of the mathematical devices discussed above may 
be evaluated for statistical significance, such evaluations are somewhat 
gratuitous inasmuch as the significance of the index itself has been shown 
to vary from setting to setting. Before data on the statistical significance 
of sociometric results may be interpreted meaningfully, a generally- 
applicable index of status must be devised. 

The Necessity for a Constant Frame of Reference. The most common 
statistical devices for expressing and comparing status have been examined 
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In and found not fully adequate for sociometric needs. The character of the ' 
the inadequacies suggests, in turn, the requisites of an acceptable index. Com- | 

via- parison implies a criterion. For comparison to be valid this criterion must 
In remain constant. The methods discussed thus far have been unsatisfactory 

tion | largely because the criterion proposed was itself a function of the variables 4 

arge to be compared. The problem, then, is to develop an absolute criterion—a 

ures frame of reference against which the various phenomena of sociometric choice | 

ect, may be projected but which is itself independent of these phenomena. A 

ff this type: is suggested and developed in the succeeding sections. 
2. The Concept of Deviation from Chance Expectancy 

ae For purpose of vividness the question of statistical significance may be 

ait: phrased in the following terms: “To what extent is the distribution of 

oil choices obtained in a sociometric test at all different from that which would 

eas be secured by having blindfolded subjects draw names from a hat?” 

ible “Draw names from a hat” is equivalent to saying, “Let all choices \ 

ai be determined by chance.” How do the conditions of such a chance situa- 

sy tion differ from those of the sociometric test? It is obvious that mathemati- 


cally the settings can be quite equivalent: the number of persons participat- 
ing, the number of choices made by each person, the order of selection— 
idi- all these may be made identical. Indeed, even the resulting choice patterns 


wee: may turn out to be similar in configuration and number. But even should 
ay this occur, there would still be one fundamental difference between the 


he two situations; for in the one, results cannot be affected by attractions 
and repulsions between persons in the group, while in the other these factors 
may be and probably are operative. Consequently, any marked difference 


y 

- between the structure and frequency of choice-patterns within the two 
up settings cannot be attributed to variation in size of sample, number of 
me choices in circulation, or other mathematical factors, but must be explained 
oni largely in terms of the presence or absence of what may best be called 

social forces. 

if- The Concept of Chance Expectancy Applied. For each sociometric 
ay setting, then, one may take the analogous chance situation as a mathemati- 
sik cally pure case, an archetype unsullied by human preference or prejudice. 
wit By comparing the results obtained in the true sociometric setting with 
-™ those secured under conditions of chance, sociometric phenomena may be 
ly- identified and described in terms of the deviation from chance expectancy 


induced by the social forces operative in the structure. 
At the same time such a procedure takes into account the effect pro- 
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duced by variation in the size of the group, the number of criteria, and 
the total number of choices in circulation. The relative ease or difficulty 
with which various elements may appear in diverse sociometric situations 
is automatically considered. 

Specific Illustrations. The significance of the procedure suggested hens 

# can best be clarified by citing several examples. Thus, if in a given socio- 
metric situation an individual is selected 15 times, and if the likelihood 
of his being chosen this many times by chance alone is .01, the latter figure 
may be used to describe his social status and to compare it with that of 
another person, chosen the same number of times—but in a different setting 
where the likelihood of receiving 15 choices by chance may be as great 
as 40. It is evident that the former individual is far closer to being a star 
than the latter, since he is selected in excess of chance to a far greater 
degree than his colleague in the second situation. 

Similarly, if in a particular sociometric setting, seven mutual choices 
appear and if the probability of this many choices occurring by chance is 
.05, as against an index of .60 for another social group, the former figure 
may be interpreted legitimately as indicating a greater degree of mutual 
acceptance in the former of the two groups. 

The same procedure may be applied to other quantitatively significant 
elements and characteristics of sociometric groups. 

Chance Expectancy as an Index of Statistical Significance. It will be 
evident from the very nature of the deviation-from-expectancy concept that 
it not only provides a constant frame of reference but that it may at the 
same time serve as an index of statistical significance. The conventional 
application of the null hypothesis (38-II:117-118) involves the transforma- 
tion of some type of standard unit into an area equivalent. If this area—or 
rather, its corresponding probability—is sufficiently small to preclude the 
explanation of obtained results on the basis of chance, the data secured are 
adjudged statistically significant. It will be noted that in the procedure 
outlined in the preceding section results are already expressed in terms 
of chance likelihood of occurrence; no transformation of units is necessary. 
Where the probabilities for a particular sociometric pattern are sufficiently 
extreme to require an explanation other than chance, the pattern may be 
regarded as statistically significant. The person in the first of the two 
sociometric situations cited above received as many choices as could have 
been obtained by chance only one time out of a hundred on the average. 
This probability is too small to admit of any reasonable contention that the 
chance event actually occurred. Consequently, there is adequate basis to 
conclude that factors other than fortuitous circumstances have contributed 
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to the relatively high score. Similarly the number of mutual ties corre- 
sponding to a probability of .05 is sufficiently large to be considered statis- 
tically significant. In contrast, the obtained indices of .40 and .60 are not 
extreme enough to establish or exclude any hypothesis. 

As Yule and Kendall indicate (50:424-25), levels of significance are 
of course adopted toward the extreme of the distribution at arbitrary points. 
The most generally accepted limits are the 1 per cent and 5 per cent values 
(38-11: 117). 

Contributions of Moreno and Jennings. While the application of the 
concept of chance expectancy to sociometric data was developed inde- 
pendently by the writer, examination of the literature reveals that Moreno 
and Jennings (21) also have suggested the utilization of this principle and 
have applied it to a limited extent in comparisons between chance-deter- 
mined choice patterns and those secured in actual sociometric settings. 

While the Moreno and Jennings article is highly suggestive, it contains 
no clear or systematic development of the implications and applications 
of the chance-expectancy concept. For example, the notion of statistical 
significance, though implicit in the discussion (21:352-56), is not stated 
outright, nor is the question of level of significance considered. 

Similarly, while the necessity and basis for more rigorous methods of 
treating sociometric data are realized, practical devices and their interpre- 
tation are not indicated. Thus Moreno and Jennings see clearly the need 
for a constant frame of reference and suggest utilization of the chance- 
concept as an appropriate solution (21:349): 

Study of the findings of sociometric tests showed that the resulting 
configurations, in order to be compared with one another, were in need of 
some common reference base from which to measure the deviations. It 
appeared that the most logical ground for establishing such a reference 
could be secured by ascertaining the characteristics of typical configura- 


tions produced in chance balloting for a similar size population with a like 
number of choices. 


However, the actual development and employment of status-indices 
such as those proposed in this paper are not attempted. 

In summary, while the use of the chance distribution as a common refer- 
ence base has been supported by Moreno and Jennings, their exposition is 
exploratory and suggestive rather than definitive and functional. Viewed 
in terms of application, the concept of chance expectancy furnishes a basis 
for developing a doubly effective technique, for “killing two birds with one 
stone.”” On the one hand, it permits identification of statistically significant 
results. On the other hand, the concept provides a constant frame of refer- 
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ence against which data from diverse sociometric situations may be pro- 
jected without distortion. As a result, indices for the evaluation and com- 
parison of status and structure may be developed. 

Such indices require the computation of probabilities of occurrence for 
various sociometric events. The problem posed by such computation is 
treated in the next section. 


V. COMPUTATION OF PROBABILITIES 


1. The Nature of the Problem 


In general, the problem of computation required for deriving status 
indices based on chance expectancy may be phrased as follows: What is 
the probability that the various phenomena of choice will occur one or more 
times in a situation where chance alone is operative? To take a specific 
example, what is the likelihood that a particular person will be chosen once, 
twice, three times, etc., merely by chance? a 

Moreno and Jennings’ Treatment. Faced by this same problem, Moreno 
and Jennings (21:347-49) resorted principally to the direct method by 
determining chance patterns empirically. Ballots with names of all par- 
ticipants were drawn from a “shuffling apparatus” and the configurations 
obtained were compared to the results of actual sociometric tests for popula- 
tions of similar size and like number of choices. 

While it has the advantages of mathematical simplicity and vividness, 
the empirical approach is hardly an economical one. In effect, it necessitates 
doubling the amount of tabulation and analysis. For every‘ sociometric 
situation, there is an analogous chance distribution to be examined, resolved 
into elements, and evaluated. Moreover, since chance distributions are 
themselves subject to random variation, the representativeness of any one 
sample is always questionable. The sample itself may deviate markedly 
from chance expectancy, purely by chance. 

This difficulty was realized by Moreno and Jennings. In an attempt 
to insure the validity of the chance frame of reference, they computed aver- 
ages for the number of various elements observed in seven experiments 
carried on under mathematically identical random conditions. To adopt 
such a procedure for general use is obviously highly impractical. 

Finally, as an additional check on the representativeness of the sample, 
Moreno and Jennings approached the problem deductively by seeking the 
expected value (38-I1:99),—the theoretically-derived probability that a 
particular event will occur. 

The mathematical aspects of the problem were referred to Lazarsfeld 
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(21:349-51, footnote). Lazarsfeld showed that in a group of N subjects 
where each subject is allotted d choices, p, the probability that a given indi- 
vidual will be selected by any other individual, is given by the formula: 
d 
(i) 
The denominator is (V — 1) and not (1) because the individual is not 
permitted to choose himself. 

Utilizing the conventional symbols, the probability of not being chosen 
(1 — p) is denoted by g. Larzarsfeld then applies the classic principle of 
Bernoulli (32), cited by Fisher (35:65) that 

... if the probability of an event occurring were p, and the probability 
of it not occurring were g (= 1 — p), then if a random sample of » trials 
were taken, the frequencies with which the even occurred 0, 1, 2,...,m 
times were given by the expansion of the binomial (q¢ + 7)". 

Thus the likelihood of an individual’s being chosen once, twice, three times, 
etc., may be obtained from successive terms of the expansion of (q + p)” 
where » = N — 1. 

In like manner, Larzarsfeld presents an expression for determining the 

probability (fm) that a mutual choice will occur by chance 
bn = (ii) 

The probability (u,) that an unreciprocated choice will occur by chance 
is not given directly by Lazarsfeld, but it may be derived from the value 
(U) which he uses to determine “the probable frequency of unreciprocated 
choices.” 


U = N(N — 1)pq (iii) 
Since the total possible number of combinations of NV things taken two at a 
N(N —1) 


time is Kear: Sue. the probability that one unreciprocated choice will occur 
is given by the expression 


tp = N(N —1)pq = 2 pa. (iv) 
N(N —1) 

The probability that either of these phenomena (mutual or unrecipro- 
cated choice) will occur a given number of times is again obtained by expan- 
sion of the binomial. 

While Lazarsfeld indicates that, by extension of the method cited, 
probabilities for more complex choice patterns may be computed, the actual 
derivation of formulae is not attempted. Thus the groundwork for de- 
veloping indices for degree of isolation and cleavage is yet to be accomplished. 
A portion of this work is essayed by the writer in Part III of this paper. 
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However, the most serious limitation of Lazarsfeld’s technique is still 
one of computation. An attempt to apply the method as developed reveals 
that the sheer task of calculation is too complex to make extensive applica- 
tion feasible. Unless the exponent is very small, utilizing Lazarsfeld’s pro- 
cedure of evaluating each term of the binomial expansion becomes a tedious 
and troublesome process incompatible with requirements exacted by 
available time and energy. Furthermore, because of the number and range 
of variables, construction of tables for the expanded binomial has been 
impractical. 

It is evident, then, that unless practicable methods for determining prob- 
abilities are devised, the proposed solution of the problem of status index 
remains in effect a theoretical one. To overcome the difficulty, the present 
writer suggests the utilization of mathematical techniques for approximating 
the sum of the terms of the binomial expansion. Several such methods have 
been developed. They will be examined critically in the following section. 


2. Methods for Approximation of the Expanded Binomial 


This section presents a survey of mathematical techniques for approxi- 
mating the terms of the binomial or Bernoulli series. The methods will be 
considered roughly in the order of their chronological development. 

Approximation by Stirling’s Formula. ‘The general term of the Ber- 
noulli series may be written in the form ,C.qg"~*p*, or more explicitly 


! 
eat g”*p*5 One of the chief difficulties in evaluating the expres- 
x!(n—x)! 


sion arises from the presence of fattorial terms. An early solution to this 
problem was that offered by Stirling (1730), who developed an approxima- 
tion formula for m/ (46:9). 

n! = (\/2nn) (n")(e™) (v) 
As Carver indicates (49:252) this formula may be applied to the factorials 
in the general term of the binomial and the numerical value of the expansion 
thus determined. 

Limitations of Stirling’s Approximation. Though it does permit the 
evaluation of factorial terms without extensive computation, Stirling’s ap- 
proximation method has several distinct disadvantages. It demands the 
understanding and manipulation of rather advanced mathematical concepts. 
It requires the use of seven-place tables of logio (m/) which are available only 


°C is the conventional operational symbol for combinations; the expression nce 88 
read “the combination of m things taken x at a time.” The expression n! denotes 
the factorial series n(m — 1)(m — 2)(m — 3)... 3-2-1. 
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in specialized and ponderous compilations (37:98; 42:482). Finally, as 
emphasized in standard works (46:9; 50:178), the approximation is valid 
only for large values of m. Since in sociometric situations the use of one 
criterion is common in groups of less than twenty or thirty, the exponent, n, 
will frequently not be large enough to warrant the use of Stirling’s formula 
and yet be too large to permit of the treatment by straightforward computa- 
tion. Consequently, Stirling’s approximation is of limited practical value. 

Approximation by the Normal Probability Curve. The most common 
and frequently the only method for evaluating the binomial cited in standard 
works on mathematical statistics is approximation by reference to the normal 
probability curve. Principles and methods involved in the approximation 
are adequately described by Camp (34:209-216) and Kenney (38-II:19-23). 
Tables of areas and ordinates for the normal curve are too common to 
require specific reference. 

Limitations of Approximation by the Normal Curve. While the normal 
curve is subject to well-recognized restrictions in treatment, current practice 
would lead one to assume that it was sufficient only to state the limitations 
and then to proceed however one pleases. Nevertheless, as is stressed by 
more careful workers the normal curve is a “good fit” only “for point binomi- 
als in which m is large, and p is nearly equal to g” (34:210). As will be 
evident below, this implies that the skewness of the distribution must be 
approximately zero, and that the range in either direction from the mean is 
not extreme. 

These restrictions have imposed serious handicaps in routine statistical 
work. This fact was recognized as early as 1895 by Pearson who, in his 
definitive memoir of that year (40:360), emphasized the point that “to 
deal effectively with statistics we require generalized probability curves which 
include the factors of skewness and range.” 

With particular reference to sociometric applications, it has already 
been stated that » may frequently be small. Furthermore, for p to be 
“nearly equal to g” would require rather peculiar and unrealistic conditions. 


Since p = ae” (Equation i) and g = 1 — #, writing the requisite equally 
results in 
d 
(vi) 
Solving this expression for d yields 
N—1 
é= (vii) 
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Thus for the equality to be satisfied, the number of choices (d) allotted each 
person must be equal to or greater than almost half the number of persons 
in the group. Since the largest number of choices per person generally 
accorded in sociometric work is five, a situation wherein p would be approxi- 
mately equal to q is hardly likely to occur in practice. 

Since the skewness of a binomial distribution is given by the expression 
Vnpq’ 
is considerably greater than #, the resulting considerations, the normal prob- 
ability curve is inadequate for approximating the binomial as it appears in 
most sociometric situations. | 

Approximation by the Poisson Distribution. In 1837, Poisson (45) 
published the distribution of the function: 


m*e—™ 
f(x) = 


x! 

where m = np and e¢ is the base of Napierian logarithms. This expression, 
known as Poisson’s distribution or Poisson’s exponential limit, may be used 
to approximate the binomial under the specific conditions when “m is large 
and mp is in the neighborhood where x is small” (38:11:30). The function 
has been tabulated by Pearson (42:113-24) and the mechanics of applica- 
tion are described and illustrated by Yule and Kendall (50:190). 

Limitations of the Poisson Approximation. As has been stated, the 
exponential function offers a valid estimate of the general term of the bi- 
nomial only when # or g is very small (usually less than .05) and m is fairly 
large (greater than 12 or 15). While these conditions are often satisfied in 
sociometric situations, this is hardly the general rule. Moreover, the pub- 
lished tables of the Poisson distribution give cell values rather than cumu- 
lative frequencies. Thus in order to determine the probability of an event 
occurring as many as fifteen times, it is necessary to determine the prob- 
ability of its occurring once, twice, three times, etc., and then summing 
the several probabilities. In summary, only when the conditions producing 
the distribution are satisfied and merely the first few terms of the expansion 
are desired, does the Poisson function give a quick and accurate estimate. 

Approximation by Means of the Incomplete Beta Function. All the 
mechods commonly presented in the better statistical works have now been 
discussed. While one or the other procedure may be applicable in a par- 
ticular situation, it is evident that none represents a generally effective device 
for approximating the expanded binomial. The situation has been well 
summarized by Camp (33:163): 


(38:II-14) it follows that in the general sociometric setting where g 
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It is known that the normal curve, as fitted to the point binomial... . 
is not a good enough fit to give this [the probability] integral very accu- 
rately even where m is large, except near the mode, especially when the 
binomial has even a moderate degree of skewness. When 1 is small, the 
individual terms may of course be computed and added together, and when 
the probability of successes is very small and m large, the Poisson series is 
available, but in the remaining cases there is no good method. 


To remedy this situation, Camp proposed two more generally useful 
schemes for evaluating the Bernoulli function. One of these involves 
utilization of the Incomplete Beta Function (38-II:41) 


B,(m,n) = — x)"—"dx. (ix) 


The approximation, yielding rather accurate results, is based on the “un- 
published theorem” of Pearson “that ‘the sum of the first p terms of a 
binomial is expressible in terms of the Incomplete Beta Function” (33:171). 

The development and application of this theorem are presented in detail 
by Camp (33:167-71). 

The evaluation of the Incomplete Beta Function requires a knowledge of 
mathematical theory and skill possessed only by the trained mathematician. 
Recently, however, Pearson (43) has completed the monumental work 
of tabulating the function so that values may be read directly. The table 
has three arguments: x, which corresponds to g in the notation of this paper; 
g, which corresponds to the rth term of the expansion; and /, which cor- 
responds to (w + 1 —~r), where m + 1 is the total number of terms in 
the expansion. By reference to these tables it is possible, without any com- 
putation whatever, to find accurately the sum of terms of the Bernoulli 
series. 

Limitations of the Incomplete Beta Function. Pearson’s tables are 
bulky, expensive and not generally available. Moreover they are tabulated 
only for m < 50, and this renders them useless in many sociometric situa- 
tions where groups are large or where more than one criterion is used. 
The latter practice has the effect (see page 381) of doubling, tripling, etc., 
the population size. Consequently, exponents larger than 50 are common. 

Approximation by the Gram Charlier Series. As indicated by Kenney 
(38-11:59), the Gram-Charlier series may be utilized generally for purposes 
of approximation: 


If a function f(x) gives only a rough approximation to a frequency dis- 
tribution, a more accurate representation may be obtained by using the first 
few terms of the series 

F(x) = cof(x) + crf (x) + cof (%) +... + (x) +... (x) 


where f(x), called the “generating function,” gives a first approximation to 
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the given distribution and f(x) is the nth derivative of fx with respect 
to x. 


This principle is applied by Camp (33:163-65) for approximating the Ber- 
noulli series. It is further developed and supplemented by appropriate 
tables in Camp’s textbook (34:216-21, 373-95). Binomial distributions 
are classified under four types (34:377) in accordance with the relative size 
of the several parameters; for each type, a specific rule and table, or com- 
bination of these, apply. 

Limitations of the Gram-Charlier Series. As may be suggested by the 
preceding paragraph, the application of the methods developed by Camp is 
sometimes rather confusing and complex. Moreover, though the procedures 
were designed to supplement the more limited conventional techniques, 
Camp himself states that they are “safe to use’ when the limits of the 
expansion to be evaluated “are not very far from the mean and p is not 
very different from g” (34:218). It is evident then that the Gram-Charlier 
approximation is likewise qualified in scope and practical usefulness. 

Approximation by the Type III Function. An approach hardly men- 
tioned in the standard works is that of Carver, who developed “a method 
which will enable us to find approximately the value of any term of the 
expansion (p + q)” and the sum of any number of consecutive terms of this 
series” (49:252). 

Proceeding from the principle that the mean, standard deviation, and 
skewness “may be regarded as satisfactorily describing any distribution” 
(49:252), Carver proposes that: 7 


A tabulation of Pearson’s Type III Curves for various degrees of skew- 
ness affords . . . the most satisfactory representation of frequency distribu- 
tions from the point of view of both effectiveness and facility in using 
(233). 

Having derived the three elementary functions for Bernoulli’s series 
(49:252-56): 


M = np (xi) 

(xii) 

a3 = —— (xiii) 


Carver applies these for approximating the area under the Type III curve 
for a particular abscissal value by expressing that value in terms of standard 
units and reading from appropriate tables the corresponding area under the 
curve. Several specific applications are cited in detail (49:236-42, 257-59). 


| 


| 
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Kenney (11:50) demonstrates that by proper substitution, areas for 
the Type III curve may be evaluated by means of the Incomplete Gamma 


Function 
To dx (xiv) 


This function has been tabulated by Pearson (41). More recently, how- 
ever, tables of Type III areas and ordinates have been prepared by Salvosa 
(47). Since these require only conversion into standard units, they are 
much more suitable for practical use. The tables are available in handbook 
form (48). 

Limitations of the Type III Curve. Though Carver mentions no re- 
strictions regarding the applicability of the Type III curve as an estimate 
of the binomial, it is obvious that approximation will not be valid when n 
is very small. Nevertheless as indicated below, fairly accurate estimates 
may be made even when the exponent is below 20. The chief limitation of 
the technique is the necessity of computing the theoretical mean, standard 
deviation, and skewness for each sociometric setting and finding the standard 
unit equivalent for each term of the expanded series. However, with the 
aid of a calculator, this can be accomplished in a few minutes. 

Comparison and Summary. From the point of view of mathematical 
simplicity and practical convenience, but three of the alternative methods 
presented in this chapter merit consideration as effective techniques for 
approximating the binomial expressions which occur in sociometric situa- 
tions. The three procedures are those utilizing the Poisson Exponential, the 
Incomplete Beta Fi:nction, and the Type III Curve. 

Of the three, the Poisson function is rather limited in scope but is 
most easily applied. Approximation by the Incomplete Beta Function yields 
the most accurate results, particularly for small values of m. However, tables 
are not available for N > 50. The Type III Function, while it involves a 
little more computation, is the most generally applicable. It yields excel- 
lent approximations for large values of m and acceptable results for values 
of n below 20. 

An illustration of the relative accuracy of results is presented in Tables 
1 and 2 (since such conditions present the greatest difficulty for accurate 
approximation examples are deliberately selected with m small and p and g 
neither alike nor widely divergent). Table 1 shows actual computed values 
for the expansion of (.88 + .12)*5, as compared with estimates for the 
sum of terms made from the Incomplete Beta Function, the Type III Curve, 
and the Poisson Exponential. It will be noted that though # is as high as 
.12, even the Poisson yields acceptable results. Table 2 presents an ex- 
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TABLE 1 
COMPUTED AND APPROXIMATED VALUES FOR THE SUM OF THE First ONE TO TEN TeERmsS 
OF THE EXPANDED BINOMIAL (.88 + .12)™ 


Sum of Terms 
Approximated Value 


Number Computed Beta Type III Poisson 
of Term Value ~ Function Curve Exponential 
1 .0409 .0409 0434 .0497 
2 .1804 .1804 .1990 
3 4085 .4088 -4230 
4 .6468 6475 .6500 .6470 
5 8255 8265 8150 
6 .9278 .9291 9277 .9158 
7 .9743 .9757 .9739 .9662 
8 .9915 -9929 .9916 .9878 
9 -9968 .9982 .9975 
10 .9982 .9996 .9994 .9986 
TABLE 2 


COMPUTED AND APPROXIMATED VALUES FOR THE SUM OF THE First ONE TO Nine Terms 
OF THE EXPANDED BINOMINAL (.7 + .3)” 


Sum of Terms 
Approximated Value 


Number Computed Beta Type III Poisson 

of Term Value Function Curve Exponential 
1 .0282 0282 0245 .0498 
2 -1493 .1493 .1992 
3827 3828 3563 .4232 
4 6495 6496 6742 
5 .8497 .8630 8152 
6 .9637 .9554 -9160 
7 -9893 .9905 .9885 .9664 
8 -9980 .9984 .9976 .9880 
9 .9994 .9999 .9995 .9961 


treme case, the expansion of (.7 + .3)?°, which would ordinarily be evalu- 
ated only by direct computation. The example is cited to indicate how 
accurately probabilities may be approximated even when n is exceedingly 
small; only the results obtained from the Poisson Exponential are so diver- 
gent as to be practically valueless. 

In view of the considerations outlined above, approximation by refer- 
ence to the Type III Curve is recommended as the best single procedure to 
be adopted for general use in sociometric situations. 


3. The Determination of “p” and “n” for Major Sociometric Events 
The procedure outlined in Section 1 for developing indices of socio- 
metric status involves the expansion in a binomial series of (p + q)" where 
p is the chance probability of a particular sociometric event and n is the 
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total possible number of times the event may occur. Techniques for carry- 
ing out this expansion efficiently were presented in the preceding chapter. 
It is evident, however, that before these techniques may be applied it is 
necessary to determine the value of » and m for the major sociometric 
elements. 

While Lazarsfeld has made a beginning in the derivation of the requi- 
site expressions, as was indicated in Section 1, a more detailed and extensive 
development is required. The initial steps of such a development are 
essayed below. 

The Probability of Selection. The probability (p) that a particular 
individual will be selected by any other individual was given by Lazarsfeld 
(21:350) and was cited in Equation i. 

Since a person can be chosen by everyone in the group except himself, the 
binomial exponent corresponding to p is (V — 1). 

Equation i is applicable in any sociometric situation provided only one 
criterion is used. It has become practice among such investigators as North- 
way (33, 24) to seek a more general estimate of social status by utilizing 
several criteria simultaneously; that is, each subject is asked to select asso- 
ciates for several different activities and is permitted to choose the same 
person for more than one activity. Under such conditions, Equation i is no 
longer valid. Moreover, it becomes necessary to define the unit of social 
acceptance more rigidly, for the number of choices received is no longer 
identical with the number of different persons choosing. If the sheer num- 
ber of choices, regardless of whether they come from a few or from many 
persons, is considered as the indicator of status, the probability of occur- 


rence remains WT’ inasmuch as an individual car choose another person 


only once on the basis of each criterion. However, the total number of 
choices available is increased and becomes a direct multiple of the number 
of criteria. For example if three criteria are being utilized, the exponent 
of the binomial becomes 3(V — 1). 

On the other hand, one may choose to consider as the more valid indi- 
cator of social status not the number of choices received but the number of 
different persons by whom an individual is chosen, or, to put it another 


"Thus increasing the number of criteria has the effect of increasing the size of the 
group, a circumstance which permits effective analysis even in groups of as few as nine 
or ten persons. 
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way, the number of different ballots upon which an individual’s name 
appears at least once. If such be the case, the exponent remains N — | 
regardless of the number of criteria, but the required probability (p,) is no 


longer but may be shown to be? 


N—1 
P,=1—(l1— = 1 —¢ (xv) 
d 
N—1 
The question of which.type of unit is the more sensitive indicator of 
social status can be answered only after clinical experience and experimental 
study. 
Probability of Mutual Selection. Lazarsfeld’s solution for the proba- 
bility of a mutual choice has already been cited (Equation ii). 
Pa = 
The question remains as to what is the proper value for the binomial ex- 
ponent; that is, what is the maximum number of mutual choices which may 
occur. The value is not (N — 1), for this represents the maximum number 
of mutual ties in which a single person may be involved—not the grand 
total for the group. The required exponent is obtained by determining the 
number of ways in which NV things may be taken two at a time without 
regard to order. Expressed mathematically 
N(N —1) 
= 
2 
The utilization of several criteria simultaneously necessitates modifica- 
tions analogous to those presented in the previous section, though in some 
instances the development of formulas becomes considerably more complex. 
A more precise definition of the mutual element is of course required. If 
reciprocated choices are recognized only when they are based on one and 
the same criterion, the only alteration is in the size of the exponent, which 
again becomes a multiple of the number of criteria. If, on the other hand, 
relationships between as well as within criteria are recognized, several com- 
binations are possible for each of which separate probabilities may be cal- 
culated. For example, the probability that any two persons will choose 
each other, regardless of whether they do so once or several times or whether 


where c is the number of criteria and p = 


"The probability of not being chosen (q) remains constant whether one is count- 
ing choices or ballots. In c sociometric situations (one for each criterion) the proba- 
bility of not being chosen is ge. It follows that the probability of being chosen is 


1— ¢. 
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on the basis of the same or different criteria, is given by the expression*® 
Pino = (1 — = (xvii) 

N(N —1) 

The Probability of Unreciprocated Selection. Since the presence of an 
unreciprocated choice may be interpreted as an indication of poor group 
coherence, Moreno and Jennings have been concerned with the frequency 
of this pattern and Lazarsfeld has treated it in his development of proba- 
bilities of chance occurrence. However, as will be shown below, such con- 
cern is generally gratuitous inasmuch as the unreciprocated choice cannot 
be regarded as an independent variable if the mutual choices are also re- 
garded as such; that is, given a particular sociometric situation with a 
stated number of mutual ties present, the number of unreciprocated choices 
is automatically fixed. 

This may be shown mathematically as follows: 

Civen NV, d, and M where N is the number of subjects, d the number 
of choices, and M the total number of mutual ties obtained, the total num- 
ber of choices in circulation (Nd) may be denoted by the constant T. All 
choices are either reciprocated or unreciprocated. Each mutual pair in- 
volves two choices; each unreciprocated pair, one choice. Therefore 


The corresponding exponent is again given by yC2 = 


T=2M+U0 (xviii) 
where U is the number of unreciprocated choices. Solving for U: 
U=T—2M (xix) 


Since all the terms on the right side of the equation are constants, U is fixed. 
In the terminology of mathematical statistics (50:415), there are no degrees 
of freedom. 

There are conditions, however, when the number of unreciprocated 
chcices is not fully determined by the number of mutuals. This occurs 
when several criteria are utilized simultaneously and mutual or unrecipro- 
cated patterns are not restricted to the same criterion. For example, if an 
unreciprocated choice is defined as a combination of two persons (rather 
than choices) one of whom chooses the other at least once but is not 
chosen at all in return, the probability of chance occurrence (,-) is given by 

Puce = 29°(1 — q*). (xx) 
Since “an unreciprocated choice of A by B is counted separately from an 
unreciprocated choice of B by A” (21:351), the corresponding exponent 
will be 


*As is suggested by the formula, the proof of this relationship is analogous to that 
for p,, and follows directly from Equation xv. 
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= N(N —1). (xxi) 

For multi-criteria situations, other definitions of unreciprocated and 
mutual choice than those discussed in this paper are possible. Appropriate 
p’s and n’s may be derived by deductive methods analogous to those em- 
ployed above. 

Probability of Inter-Class Choice. Since an expression for the chance 
probability of choice between sexes or other dichotomous groups was not 
developed by Lazarsfeld even in rudimentary form, it was necessary to 
undertake the complete derivation. The result is presented in Equation xxii. 

d- ( xxii) 
where NV is the number of subjects, d the number of choices allotted to each, 
C the operational symbol for combination, a and 6 the number of persons 
in each of two dichotomous classes, and P,—, the probability that a person 
in class a will choose another in class 6. By performing the indicated opera- 
tions, this expression may be reduced to the simple form 

b (xxiii) 

N—1 
The maximum number of times an interclass choice of this type may occur 
is given by the product (ad). To determine the probability that 5 will 
choose a, the terms in Equation xxiii are merely interchanged. 

a 
N—1 
The most common applications of the two-class formula are in the study of 
sex or race relationships. The expression may of course be applied to any 
dichotomy whatever. When several criteria are utilized simultaneously, 
adjustments analogous to those presented in preceding sections are required. 

With regard to the methods of deriving Equations xxii, xxiii, xxiv, and 
other formulas presented by the writer, two approaches were used: The 
probability was first developed deductively utilizing the ratios between 
combinations. The results were then checked empirically by analysis of 
small scale problems. For example, after the equations for inter-sex choice 
were established, they were applied to a theoretical group of three girls 
and four boys, each of whom were allotted two choices. All the possible 
combinations were then written out and a count made of those which con- 
tained a choice of a boy by a girl. The ratio of this sum to the total 
possible number of combinations was determined and checked against the 
a priori result. If both methods are applied without error, the computed 
ratio is ef course identical with the deduced probability. 


(xxiv) 


Pr—a = 
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Equations xxii, xxiii, and xxiv are valid only for dichotomous groups. 
Analogous expressions may be developed for the probability of inter-class 
choice when there are more than two categories. Thus it is possible to 
derive indices for the study of relationships between sub-groups differing in 
age, nationality, mental status, etc. The constancy and coherence of cliques 
may be investigated in similar fashion. Because of the great variation in 
structure of social groups and the manifold problems to which indices of 
cleavage may be applied, it is impractical to attempt to develop appropriate 
formulas in advance. These may be derived more adequately and expressed 
in more convenient form when the specific conditions of the sociometric 
situation are known. 

Probability of Isolation. The number of isolates occurring in a socio- 
metric setting has been regarded by Moreno as an additional indicator of 
the degree of social coherence within the group. Though comparison be- 
tween frequencies of isolates in chance and sociometric situations is made 
by Moreno and Jennings (21:354), Lazarsfeld makes no attempt to derive 
the theoretical probability of occurrence for this event. It is evident, how- 


the probability of 


ever, that since the likelihood of being chosen is Wo 


not being chosen is clearly 1 — p or g. Unfortunately, though, one cannot 
proceed as before to determine the probability of one, two, three, or more 
isolates by expanding the binomial (q + )*—, for it will be recalled that 
this expansion does not give the probability of isolation but of selection; 
the successive terms of the expansion. represent the likelihood that a person 
will be chosen 0 1, 2,3... (N + 1) times. Consequently, the probability 
of a given number of isolates cannot be obtained from a Bernoulli series 
but must be evaluated from an appropriately derived expression. This ex- 
pression, developed deductively and checked by empirical methods as de- 
scribed above, is presented in Equation xxv. 

(N —i— 2)(N —i—3)...(N—i—d—1) 

(N —1)(N—2)...(N—d) 

where P; is the probability that i or less isolates will occur by chance; 
N and d retain their customary significance. 

It will be noted that the above formula may be applied directly without 
resort to transformation or to tabulated values. 

Unlike other elements the isolate does not require more rigorous defini- 
tion in situations where more than one criteria is utilized. For the term to 
retain its literal significance, the isolate must remain, completely separated 
from the rest of the structure regardless of the complexity of that structure. 
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However, Equation xxv applies only when one criterion is used. If several 
are utilized, the probability that a given number of isolates will occur by 
chance is given by the expression (P;)°, where c is the number of criteria, 

Summary. Expressions and techniques for determining the prob- 
ability of occurrence for the major sociometric events have been developed. 
The application of these in specific sociometric situations will be illustrated 
in the succeeding section. 


VI. ILLUSTRATION OF METHOD 


To provide a concrete illustration, the above techniques will now be 
applied to data from a specific sociometric situation; indices of status, co- 
herence, and cleavage will be computed. 

Constitution of Group. The group for which results are to be analyzed 
is a third-grade class composed of sixteen children—four girls and tweive 
boys. Since the purpose is to demonstrate technique only, further descrip- 
tion is not necessary. 

Content of Sociometric Test. The sociometric test utilized was one of 
the composite type involving three criteria. Each child was asked to select 
two children as associates for each of the following situations: sitting to- 
gether, doing school work together and going to the movies together. The 
criteria were presented in questionnaire form. 

Tabulation of Results. A convenient form for tabulating results is illus- 
trated in Table 3. Children are identified by the number at the head of 
each row and column. All the choices made by a particular child are re- 
corded in the row opposite his number. For example, Child 1 chose the 
following children: 2, 3, 11, 13, and 16. Within each cell or box, the choices 
for the several criteria are presented separately from left to right in the 
sequence: luncheon preference, school work preference, movie preference; 
the number indicates the level of the choice (first or second). For example, 
Child 1 selected Child 2 as first choice for luncheon companion and Child 3 
as second choice. For work associate his preference was Child 11; his 
second preference was again Child 2. As first choice for movie companion 
he selected Child 16; as second choice, Child 13.° 

By glancing down each column of Table 3, it is possible to identify all 
choices a child has received as well as the basis and level of each choice. 
Child 1, for example, received first choices from Child 2 and Child 8; sec- 


*The zeros appearing in Table 3 are inserted primarily as visual aids; they indicate 
no choice on the basis of a particular criterion. Thus while Child 1 selected Child 2 
both as luncheon and play associate, he did not choose him at all as movie companion. 
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ond choices from Child 3 and Child 15. All four selections were awarded 
solely on the basis of the movie criterion. 

Reciprocated choices are indicated by underlining. As explained below, 
for the present experiment, a mutual choice was defined in terms of each 
criterion taken separately. Thus though Child 1 and Child 2 both selected 
each other, the relationship does not constitute a mutual choice inasmuch as 
selections were based on different criteria. 

The number of choices received by each child for each criterion, as 
well as the total number received for all three criteria taken together, appears 
at the bottom of each column. As explained immediately below, in sum- 
ming choices, order of preference was disregarded; each selection, no matter 
whether a first or second choice, was counted as a single unit. For example, 
Child 11 was selected 6 times as luncheon associate, 8 times as workmate, 
and 5 times as movies companion; he received 19 choices in all. 

Since all data are recorded exactly as obtained the chart presents a 
complete summary of the test results, obviates the necessity of referring 
to the original questionnaires, and permits detailed analysis of all choices 
and choice patterns. ; 

Definition of Sociometric Units and Elements. Since in the situation 
under discussion several criteria were utilized simultaneously, it was necessary 
to define units of sociometric relationship rigidly. For reasons growing out 
of clinical experience the actual number of choices received by the child 
rather than the number of different persons by whom he was chosen was 
selected as the indicator of social status; that is, as seen in Table 3, the 


choices awarded on the basis of each criterion were tabulated separately, . 


and then, regardless of whether selections came from the same or from 
different children, the three sums (one for each criterion) were added to- 
gether to yield a grand total or social status raw score. In Table 3 this 
score appears at the bottom of each column. 

For purposes of scoring no distinction was made between first and 
second choices. Other investigators, notably Northway (23, 24) have as- 
signed differential weights on the basis of order of preference, but while 
“reasons for assigning the particular values” were promised (23:145) these 
do not appear in the indicated reference (24). Several considerations 
prompted the present investigator to dispense with a weighting procedure: 1) 
To determine the difference in social significance between a first, second 
third, etc., choice is a difficult problem. 2) The assigning of arbitrary a 
priori values is a questionable practice. 3) The setting up of the analogous 
chance situation is much complicated by the adoption of a weighting scheme. 
4) In any particular problem, such as a case study, the detailed analysis of 
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choices is in any event advisable. In view of these facts, differential values 
have not been assigned in the researches reported in this paper. 

Consistent with the practice outlined above, other units of sociometric 
relationship may be defined so as to neglect differences in level of choice 
but preserve distinctions between criteria. Geometrically, all selections for 
a given criterion may be viewed as lying in the same plane, while choices 
for the several criteria may be regarded as lying in separate, distinct planes. 
Relationships between planes are not recognized. Thus a mutual choice 
occurs only when a choice on a given criterion is reciprocated on the basis 
of the same criterion. For example, if John selects Tom as first choice for 
play companion while Tom chooses John as work companion only, this 
does mot constitute ‘a mutual choice as defined for the purpose of this analy- 
sis. On the other hand, if Tom reciprocates John’s selection by a first or 
second choice on the basis of the p/ay criterion, the relationship does repre- 
sent a mutual choice. Two children may be involved in as many as three 
mutual choices, one for each criterion. 

Similarly, unreciprocated choices are defined solely in terms of a single 
criterion. If Mary chooses Sue as a play companion while Sue chooses 
Mary as workmate and movie associate but not as a play companion, 
Mary’s selection of Sue remains an unreciprocated choice. It is quite pos- 
sible, then, for two children to be involved in a mutual choice on the basis 
of one criterion, be participants in an unreciprocated choice in another, and 
be entirely unrelated on the third. 

As thus defined, mutual and unreciprocated choices cannot both be 
regarded as independent variables. As pointed out in the preceding chapter, 
when one value is determined, the other becomes automatically fixed. Conse- 
quently, in the mathematical analysis of the problem, it will be sufficient to 
deal with reciprocated choices only. 

As was indicated in the previous chapter, the isolate is clearly defined 
regardless of the character and complexity of the given sociometric situation 
as a person receiving no choices whatsoever. 

Computation of Social Status Indices. As seen from Table 3, the raw 
scores received by the sixteen children in the group range in magnitude 
from 0 to 19. ‘To convert these into indices of social status it is first neces- 
sary to determine #, the probability that a given individual will be selected 
by any other individual in the group merely by chance. This probability is 
given by Equation i. 
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Since d, the number of choices allotted each person, equals 2 and N, the 
number of children, equals 16, substitution yields 
2 


13 
The value for g = 1 — p is of course i< 


The next step is the determination of the binomial exponent. As in- 
dicated above, when three criteria are used the appropriate exponent is given 


by the expression 3(V — 1) = 45. The complete binomial to be expanded 
may now be written as follows: 


(q + p) is + is 
The successive terms of the expansion of this binomial will give the prob- 
ability that any person will be selected by chance 0, 1, 2, 3. . . 45 times. 


Since the highest number of choices secured by any child in the sociometric 
test was 19, approximations for the sum of the first one to twenty terms in 
the series are required. The approximations are made by reference to the 
appropriate Type III Curve. Evaluation of the three elementary functions 
for the Curve (Equations xi, xii, xiii) yields 


2 
a = =45:-—=6 
15 


It is now possible to derive the standard score equivalent (¢) for each 

cumulative choice frequency. Following Carver’s notation (109:257) 
x—-M 

where x is the appropriate limit of the interval wherein the raw score value 
lies. Calculation of ¢ is greatly facilitated by the use of a computing 
machine. Table 4 illustrates the complete computation for the problem 
under consideration. The procedure followed is that utilized by Carver 
(49: 233-57). The raw score (s) appears in Column I. Since the desired 
probability is that of receiving by chance s or less choices, the value to be 
substituted for x in Equation xxvi is the upper limit (L) of the class inter- 
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TABLE 4 
Tue CoMpuTATION oF SoctaL Status INDICES 
I II III IV V 
Number of Standard Probability 
Choices Upper Raw Score Score of Chance 
received Limit Deviation Equivalent Occurrence 
L—M 

0 — 5.5 —2.41 .003013 
1 1.5 — 45 —1.97 015581 
2 2.5 — 3.5 —1.53 053189 
3 3.5 — 2.5 —-1.10 .132139 =| 
4 4.5 — 1.5 — .66 263471 
5 5.5 — — .22 .431600 
6 6.5 + 5 + .22 .605464 a 
7 78 + 15 + .66 -754596 
8 8.5 + 25 +1.10 863045 
9 9.5 + 3.5 +1.53 929978 4 
10 10.5 + 4.5 +1.97 968036 
11 11.5 + 5.5 +2.41 -986702 - 
12 12.5 + 6.5 +2.85 .994927 
13 13.5 + 7.5 +3.28 .998170 
14 14.5 + 8.5 +3.72 -999402 
15 15.5 + 9.5 +4.16 -999818 
16 16.5 +10.5 +4.60 .999948 
17 ws +11.5 +5.04 .999986 
18 18.5 +12.5 +5.48 .999996 
19 19.5 +13.5 +5.91 .999999 


val; this limit is recorded in Column II. The raw score deviation (ZL — M) 

is given in Column III and the standard score equivalent nneohantee appears 

inColumn IV. (In machine computation this last value is most conveniently 


1 
obtained by using the reciprocal —.) The probability of chance occurrence 
Co 


(P;) corresponding to the standard score is read directly from Salvosa’s 
tables (48) under the appropriate skewness, which in the present instance 
is 3. The probabilities recorded in Column V, or their complements, repre- 
sent the desired indices of social status. 

The indices may be interpreted as follows: Child 10, who received no 
choices at all, would have been totally overlooked by chance only about 
three times in a thousand (P, = .003). Since it is unreasonable to suppose 
that so improbable an event actually occurred, it appears justifiable to 
attribute the neglect of his classmates not to fortuitous circumstances but 
to socially determined behavior. On the other hand, Child 11, who was . 
selected 19 times in all, would have received as many choices by chance 
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only four times in a million.1° Consequently, it follows that factors other 
than chance must have accounted for the high frequency of selection. These 
factors may be conveniently viewed as components of social forces the resul- 
tant of which determined the child’s position in the group." 

Computation. of the Index of Coherence. The total number of mutual 
choices formed on the basis of the three criteria taken separately was 13, 
To determine the probability that as many as 13 mutual choices will be 
obtained merely by chance, it is necessary to compute the chance likelihood 
that a single mutual choice will occur. This value is calculated from 
Equation ii. 


21 
The complement (gm) is of course 1 — pm = 395° As indicated on page 382, 


the corresponding binomial exponent is given by the expression 3 - yCo, 
which after the proper substitution and simplification yields 

3N(N—1) (3)(16)(15) 

2 
Consequently, the binomial expression to be expanded is 
221 4 \se 
735 
By substituting values from the above expressions for p, g, and m in Equa- 


tions xi, xii, xiii, the three elementary functions for the appropriate Type 
III Curve are found to be 


3 — 360. 


4 
M = 360 :—= 6.4 


225 
| 4 221 
— = 2,35 
\ 225 225 
217 1 
225 2.51 


The value in Column V of Table 4 indicates the probability that a person will 
be chosen by chance s or less times. Thus the probability that a child will be selected 
by chance 19 or fewer times is .999999, while the probability that he will be chosen 
18 or fewer times is .999996. Consequently, the chance likelihood of being chosen 
19 or more times is given by the complement, 1 — .999996 = .000004. 

"The results of the above procedure demonstrate statistically significant results 
only for children at either extremes of the distribution. The phenomena occurring in 
the middle range are not treated in the present paper; however, the methods developed 
here can be extended to this problem. £.g., one may determine whether the number 
of persons receiving a given score at any point of the distribution differs significantly 
from chance expectancy. 
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Since the obtained number of mutual choices (13) is greater than the 
expected or mean value of 6.4, the required probability is the likelihood that 
13 or more mutual choices will occur by chance. Consequently, the mean 
value is subtracted from the lower limit of 12.5 yielding a raw score devia- 
tion +6.1, which divided by the sigma of 2.51 gives a standard score 
equivalent of +2.43. In Salvosa’s tables the corresponding entry under a 
skewness of .4 shows a probability value of .014. This signifies that in 
a chance situation as many as 13 mutual choices will occur less than 
two times in a hundred. The obtained frequency is thus sufficiently in 
excess of chance expectancy (see page 370) to be regarded as indicating a 
significantly high degree of group coherence. 

This last statement should not be interpreted as implying that the 
group under discussion possessed a higher degree of coherence than other 
social groups. The evidence indicates merely that a statistically significant 
level of group solidarity was present. In comparison with the degree of 
coherence manifested in other groups, this level may be unusually high, un- 
usually low, or average. Experimental data from numerous sociometric 
situations will be necessary before accurate evaluation can be made.'? 

Computation of the Index of Isolation. Only one isolate was revealed 
by the sociometric test. Substituting this integer for 7 in Equation xxv yields 
the following result: 


Since three criteria are being utilized, the required index is given not by P,; 
but by (P;)* or .016 (see page 386). The probability that there will be as 
few as one isolate in the chance situation is thus less than two in a hundred. 
Consequently, the obtained index corroborates the evidence for the presence 
of group solidarity. 

Computation of Indices of Cleavage. The indices of cleavage to be 
calculated are those for inter-sex choice. The probabilities that a girl will 
choose a boy and that a boy will choose a girl merely by chance are given 
by Equations xxiii, xxiv. With four girls and twelve boys in the group, 
substitution yields the following values. 

b 12 

N—1 15 


= 


*An exploratory comparative study of the degree of social coherence in various 
Classroom groups will be published at a later date. 
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As indicated on page 384, the corresponding exponents are respectively 
3gd = 24 and 3bd = 72, where d, the number of choices allotted, is 2. 
Thus the binomial expression for determining the successive probabilities 


of girl-boy choice is ( io + 


and that for boy-girl choice is 


11 4 
i + ==). Substituting in Equations xi, xii, xiii the appropriate terms 


from the expressions above yields the following values for the elementary 
functions for the two Type III Curves: 


12 
M,—» = 24: == 39.20 


3 
| (19.20) 1.96 
15 


@ 
\ 
sats 9 1 a 31 
4 
= 72 — = 19.20 
(1920) — = 3.75 
7 1 
ag — = .12 
i$, 3.93 


The means are equal because the functions are complementary. 

In the sociometric test, there were 11 choices of boys by girls and 16 
choices of girls by boys. Since both of these scores are below the expected 
mean value of 19.20, ‘the desired probabilities are obtained by using the 
upper limit of the class interval. Substituting in Equation-xxvi yields the 
following standard score equivalents. 


16.50 — 19.20 
ty—g = — .72 
3.75 


Reading from the tables under the appropriate a3 values of —.3'* and +.1 


Since the complete distribution would be symmetrical, only positive values for 
a, are given in Salvosa’s tables. Where the skewness is negative, the appropriate prob- 
abilities are obtained by changing the sign of a, and the standard score equivalent. 
For example, in the above instance (a, = —.3; tp, = —3.93), the requisite value is 
secured by reading from the tables, under a skewness of +.3 the probability corre- 
sponding to a standard score equivalent of +3.93. 
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yields the following results: The chance probability that a girl will choose 
a boy as few as 11 times is .0004; the probability that a boy will choose a 
girl as few as 16 times is .24. These values indicate that both for boys and 
girls the number of inter-sex choices was a good deal less than might have 
been expected on the basis of chance and that the number of girl-boy choices 
was sufficiently small to be regarded as highly significant statistically. 

To summarize: Analysis of sociometric results in terms of deviation from 
chance expectancy reveals: 1) that in several instances the number of 
choices received by particular children was so small or so large as to estab- 
lish the existence of social deviates at either end of the scale; 2) that the 
frequency of mutual choices was so high and that of isolates so low as to 
indicate the presence of group solidarity; 3) that inter-sex choices particu- 
larly choices of boys by girls, were so infrequent as to demonstrate a con- 
siderable degree of group cleavage along sex lines. 
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SOCIOMETRIC METHODS OF MEASURING GROUP 
PREFERENCES 


Joan HENNING CRISWELL 
San Antonio, Texas 


A growing field of research and one in which the sociometric test is 
peculiarly applicable is the measurement of the intensity with which speci- 
fied individuals prefer one group to another in a given population. Such 
measurement is valuable in the study of relations between races or between 
any majority group and the minorities with which it is in contact. The 
analysis may reveal cleavages in populations which superficially appear 
homogeneous. It may show no cleavages to exist in populations made up 
of diverse elements. Such measurement is likely to come increasingly into 
prominence along with the intergroup problems which have been raised by 
the war and which may become even more numerous in the postwar period. 

In-group and out-group relationships, the concept of cleavage within 
groups, and such other aspects of groups as cohesion or integration were 
first given sociometric analysis by Moreno! following his pioneer experi- 
ments. The present paper is concerned with the application of mathemati- 
cal techniques to sociometric data, in an attempt to make the measurement 
of such phenomena precise and to discuss the many-sided nature of this 
problem. The material treated in this report, as viewed for its place in 
sociology, is of course relatively very new. It was not before the use of 
sociometric tests introduced by Moreno that the problem under discussion 
here could arise. Until sociometric data were gathered and reported groups 
under analysis were treated in a mass fashion for there was no technique 
for uncovering the interrelationships of the memberships. It will be noted, 
too, that the concept of comparing sociometric data to the data which 
would be expected by chance was first formulated by Moreno and Jennings.” 

In experiments of this type the subjects in some manner set by the ex- 
perimenter express attraction toward or rejection of other members of their 
test population.* As in the sociometric technique they may be asked to 
select those with whom they would like to associate for a particular pur- 
pose such as studying together. Another approach is to have individuals 
name their best friends in the test population or vote for the most popular 


*J. L. Moreno. Who Shall Survive? 1934. Obtainable at Beacon House, Inc., New 
York. 

*J. L. Moreno and H. H. Jennings. “Statistics of Social Configurations.” Sociome- 
try, Vol. I (1938), Nos. 3 and 4. 

footnote 4. 
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member. Sometimes they may even be asked to name persons they dc not 
wish to associate with. They may be requested to limit their choices to a 
specified number such as 2 or 3, or they may be permitted to make Sany 
number of choices they desire. In a workroom of Negro and white em- 
ployees each person might be asked to name the individuals with whom 
he would like to work and those with whom he would not like to work, or 
a vote might be taken to find out which workers the employees considered 
most cooperative or most efficient. Statistical analysis could then be under- 
taken to reveal whether each race preferred whites or Negroes. With the 
same workers various other groupings could be used for statistigal purposes. 
The experimenter might determine, for example, whether the subjects pre- 
ferred those who lived in their neighborhood or who had the same religion 
or nationality. 

In the description of these measurements “test population” is taken to 
mean the entire number of individuals from which “groups” or subdivisions 
are isolated statistically according to a criterion such as race or nationality. 
The exact size and make-up of the population should of course always be 
known to the experimenter. “In-group choices” are those directed ‘by a 
subdivision toward its own members, whilg “out-group choices” are those it 
directs toward the rest of the population or some specified part of, it. The 
inclination of a group toward itself as compared with another group may 
be called its self-preference. However obtained experimentally, expressed at- 
tractions which are not necessarily reciprocated can be viewed as choices 
and will be so considered in this article. Although the discussion will be 
limited to choices, expressions of rejection can be treated by the same sta- 
tistical methods. 

In preference experiments the test situation is likely to be simple and 
brief but the methods of analysis may involve considerable subtlety. The 
basis of the analysis is to compare the distribution of choices secured experi- 
mentally with that which would be expected if no preference were present. 
In order to use such an expected or theoretical distribution as a reference 
value each test population should be small enough so that any individual 
in it will know each other individual and conditions must be such that each 
member has an equal opportunity of associating with each other member 
under the conditions of the test. For example, if children are asked whom 
they would like to sit by in school and if there are avery large number 
of classes in their grade so that they do not know everyone or if they 


‘Helen Hall Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York, 1943. 
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know that school conditions would not permit them to transfer to another 
classroom, then each test population must be confined to a particular class- 
room. 

The simplest way of measuring a group’s preference would be to obtain 
the percent of its choices which it actually makes in a given direction and 
subtract from this percent the corresponding chance percent of choice. This 
method, however, will not produce measures comparable from one group 
to the next unless the composition of the test populations is such that the 
expected percent is the same for each group. In field investigations of 
naturally ooturring groups it is uncommon for the corresponding expected 


percents to be even approximately the same from group to group. For ex- — 


ample, in a given population the majority might be expected to direct 70 
percent of its choices to itself while the minority would be expected to give 
itself 29 percent of its choices. It is obvious that if each group makes 10 
percent more in-group choices than expected the two preference values 
are not comparable, since they are related to bases of 70 percent and 29 
percent respectively. Comparable measures must therefore be obtained by a 
ratio instead of a subtraction method. 

, The various publications og this subject have revealed fundamental 
disagreements among experimenters as to the method of determining the 
expected or chance distribution of choices as well as the final ratio between 
obtained and expected values and this situation has produced findings not 
directly comparable with each other. Yet the authors of these researches 
have not emphasized the discrepancies existing nor have they shown any 
awareness that the varying methods presented would lead to different results 
if applied to the same data. 

In 1939 the writer developed a double-ratio method of _ measuring 
preference for the purpose of determining cleavages based on race and on 
different shades of Negro skin color. Classes of colored and white school 
children were the test populations. The sociometric test was used, the chil- 
dren being asked to choose classmates beside whom they would like to sit 
in the schoolroom. For obtaining an index of self-preference the experi- 
menter used a method the principle of which was to secure for each group 
the actual ratio between in-group and out-group choices and divide this by 
the expected ratio.® 

In devising a preference measure it is of course necessary to take ac- 
count not only of the choices a group directs to its own members but also 


*Criswell, Joan Henning. “A Sociometric Study of Race Cleavage in the Class- 


room.” Archives of Psychology, No. 235, January 1939, p. 19. 
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of those it directs to individuals not among its members. The experimenter 
cannot relate the number of obtained in-group choices to the expected 
number and assume that the resulting self-preference ratio is representative 
of all the relevant data and is therefore reciprocal to the ratio between 
obtained out-group choices and expected out-group choices. If a group likes 
itself twice as well as it likes another group then it is mathematically neces- 
sary that it likes the other group half as well as itself. But if the first of 
these two ratios is obtained from in-group choice alone and the second is 
calculated from out-group choice alone the two are not reciprocal and neither 
can be used as a complete preference index. The double-ratio method, 
taking account of both in-group and out-group choices in one measure, does 
produce the necessary reciprocal indices of preference. 

It may be of interest to note that this method is applicable either to 
experimental situations in which the numbér of choices to be made by each 
subject is limited by the experimenter or to those in which the number 
of selections is uncontrolled. If the experimenter does not specify the 
number of selections to be made and if he uses in his analysis all the choices 
occurring, then of course the contribution of each individual to the final 
preference ratio will be weighted by the number of choices made by him. 
In some cases it may therefore be necessary to take measures to prevent 
one individual from unduly influencing the results. 

In the double-ratio method here presented for measuring preference 
the expected distribution of choices is determined on the basis of the num- 
bers of persons in each division under consideration. Thus the probability 
that a member of group A will choose a member of group A is equal 
to the number of individuals in group A minus 1 (since an individual 
cannot choose himself) divided by the number in the entire population 
minus 1. The total number of choices made by A is multiplied by this 
figure to obtain A’s expected number of in-group choices. The proba- 
bility that a member of A will choose a member of B is equal to the 
number of individuals in B divided by the number in the entire popula- 
tion minus 1. Multiplying A’s total number of choices by this quotient 
gives A’s number of out-group choices. In this way the theoretical num- 
ber of out-group choices which A will give to the rest of the population 
or to any one subdivision of it can be calculated. Large expected numbers 
of choices can be conveniently rounded off to the nearest whole numbers. 
But if theoretical values are small or are to be combined for the applica- 
tion of the chi-square test it will be found most accurate to assume that 
fractional choices can be made. 

Although the theoretical ratio is perhaps most readily understandable as 
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a relationship between expected numbers of choices, its basic form involves 
the numbers of individuals in the groups concerned. A simple and accurate 
method is to reduce to the latter type of formula in obtaining the prefer- 
ence ratio and then calculate the expected numbers of choices which are 
necessary for the application of the chi-square test of the statistical signifi- 
cance of the results obtained. The basic formulas for the expected ratio 
follow. 

Let us assume that: @ is the number of individuals in a group; ¢ is the 
total number of choices made by a group; m is the number of individuals in the 
test population; E is the expected ratio between in-group and out-group 
choices. If a population consists of groups 1 and 2 making ¢, and fz choices 


ty (a, —1) 
respectively, then —-—————— is the number of expected.in-group choices 
n—l 
ty (n —d) 
for group 1, while —-————— is the number of expected out-group choices. 


Dividing the first Ls by the second we obtain as group 1’s expected 
ratio equation (1): 

ay 

n 
Similarly, if there are several groups in the population, the basic E 

formula used in measuring the preference of group 1 for itself in relation 
to group 2 is equation (2): 

aq 


( ———=E 


a2 
In determining by how much any group prefers group 2 to group 3 
the Z formula would be (3): 
a2 


a3 

A self-preference index calculated for any group would, if greater than 
1.00, indicate that the members preferred themselves to the other group 
involved. A value of less than 1.00 would denote that the other group was 
preferred. Absence of preference would appear in an index of 1.00 or ap- 
proximately 1.00. The reciprocal of the self-preference index, obtained 
by dividing the obtained ratio between out-group and in-group choices by 
the corresponding expected value, would be the group’s preference for 
another group in relation to itself and an index greater than 1.00 would 
indicate that the other group was preferred. 

Suppose that a classroom population of girls consists of 5 whites and 
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§ Negroes of various shades of skin color: 2 light colored, 2 medium 
brown, and 4 dark colored. The whites distribute 12 choices of associates: 
6 to whites, 3 to light colored, 2 to medium-brown Negroes, and 1 to dark 
Negroes. Theoretically whites should distribute 4 choices to whites, 2 to 
light colored, 2 to medium brown, and 4 to dark colored. If the preference 
of whites for themselves in relation to the colored group as a whole is 
obtained, the expected value is .50 (4 divided by 8), the obtained ratio is 
1.00 (6 divided by 6), and the self-preference index therefore equals 2.00, 
indicating that whites prefer themselves to Negroes. For the self-preference 
of whites in relation to light children alone, however, the expected value is 
27,00 (4 divided by 2), the obtained ratio is also 2.00, and the self-preference 
index equals 1.00. For whites’ preference for themselves in relation to medi- 
um brown the expected ratio equals 2.00, the obtained ratio is 3.00, and the - 
self-preference index is 1.50. For whites compared with dark Negroes the 
expected ratio is 1.00, the obtained value is 6.00, and the self-preference 


‘index is 6.00. Thus although whites prefer themselves to the Negro group 


as a whole, closer analysis shows that while they fail to reject light Negroes 
they withdraw from dark Negroes to a greater extent than they do from 
the colored group taken as a unit. 

The relative sizes of the preference indices indicate that whites like 
light colored 1.50 times as much as they do medium-brown colored and 
that they like light 6.00 times as well as dark Negroes. This result can 
be checked by calculating the preference indices of whités for light versus 
medium and light versus dark. For light versus medium we find that the 
expected value equals 1.00, the obtained ratio is 1.50, and the preference 
index equals 1.50. For light in relation to dark colored the expected ratio 
equals .50, the obtained ratio is 3.00, and the preference index is 6.00. 
This agrees with the previous result as to the relative intensity of whites’ 
attraction for three color groups. 

It is important to note that the size of the final index is not in itself an 
indication that preference is present in statistically significant degree. For 
this purpose the deviation of the distribution of choices from the expected 
distribution may be tested by routine chi-square methods. The applica- 
tion of chi-square to material of this sort has been described by the writer® 
and Loomis.” 

A single-ratio method of measuring preference was presented in 1943 


*Criswell, J. H., op. cit., pp. 19 and 22. 
*Loomis, Charles P., “Ethnic Cleavages in the Southwest as Reflected in Two High 
Schools,” Sociometry, Vol. VI (1943), No. 1, p. 18. 
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by Smith who proposed to “determine the comparative contribution made 
by various factors in ‘explaining’ the choices of people.”® This was accom- 
plished for a given factor by calculating the ratio between the percent of 
in-group or “in-category” choices and the expected percent. He presented 
results of an experiment in which from a population of 108 boys each boy 
selected 0, 1, 2, or 3 friends. After dividing the subjects into two groups 
according to whether their residence was urban or rural the experimenter 
calculated the ratio between the entire population’s percent of in-category 
selections (choices directed to boys in the same residence category as the 
chooser) and the expected percent. The obtained value was 67.9 and the ex- 
pected percent was 57.5, yielding a ratio of 1.18 which was presented as a 
measure of the degree to which residence was a factor in the selection of 
friends. This ratio is essentially a measure of the bias of choosers in favor 
of those in the same residence category; that is, it is an over-all in-category 
preference index for a whole population. 

Smith’s method of obtaining the expected distribution of choice was, 
like that of the writer, based on the number of individuals in each cate- 
gory. But the final index was based on in-category choices alone. If out- 
category choices alone were considered the obtained percent would be 32.1 
and the expected percent would be 42.5. The ratio based on out-category 
choice alone would be .75 which, indicating that the subjects choose boys 
in the other residence category three quarters as often as expected, is as 
valid a measure of the bias under consideration as is that presented by Smith. 
It should be the reciprocal of 1.18 if only one of the two possible ratios 
is to be used. But the indices are not reciprocal; thus neither one expresses 
the full amount of bias created by residence as a factor in choice. Each indi- 
cates the relation between a certain type of choice and chance, but not 
the relation between attraction to boys having the same type of resi- 
dence as the chooser and boys having a different type of residence. This 
method would therefore measure inaccurately the relative weight of different 
factors such as sex or residence in the selection of associates. It is apparent 
that Smith has fallen into the error previously mentioned of supposing that 
a ratio based on a part of the data is interchangeable with one based on 
the remainder of the data. Since neither of his ratios is fully representative 
of the bias present the two must be combined into one measure and this 
is easily done by dividing one by the other. Dividing 1.18 by .75 we obtain 
1.57 as the index of in-category preference. This measure is the same double 


*Smith, Mapheus, “A Procedure for Determining Expectancy of In-Category Selec- 
tion,” Sociometry, Vol. VI (1943), No. 1, p. 71. 
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ratio previously described in this paper, since the procedure is equivalent 
to dividing the obtained ratio of in-group to out-group choice by the ex- 
pected value. 

Smith further differs from the writer in the interpretation of his measure. 
He fails to apply any test of the significance of his deviations from chance, 
seeming to believe that a ratio exceeding 1.00 is sufficient indication that 
preference is present in a significant degree.® He also states that “if the 
expected in-category choices equal or exceed the observed ones, the criterion 
should not be interpreted as a causal factor.”!° In other words. if his value 
had been 1.00 or less than 1.00 he would have concluded that residence 
played no part in the boys’ choice of friends. But as previously pointed out 
in this article a ratio of less than 1.00 represents a deviation from expectation 
as much as does an index greater than 1.00 and simply denotes a possibly 
significant leaning in the opposite direction. In Smith’s experiment it would 
have been an expression of attraction toward boys having a different type 
of residence from the chooser. 

A double-ratio method of measuring preference was described in 1943 
by Loomis.1! His procedure esséntially followed that of the writer except 
in the manner of determining the expected value. Here a fundamental differ- 
ence appeared. In Loomis’s method the expected number of in-group 

t d 
choices can be expressed as : 4 : X m in which ?¢; is the total num- 
m m 
ber of choices actually made by group 1; d; is the total number of choices 
actually received by group 1; m is the total number of choices 
made by the test population.’* Letting d2 equal the number of choices ac- 
t d. 
tually received by group 2 we obtain : 4 ; xX m as the expected 


m m 
number of out-group choices to be made by group 1, the population con- 
sisting of groups 1 and 2. Dividing the first expression by the second would 
give for group 1 the expected ratio (4): 

dy 


ds 
Loomis states that while his procedure does not take account of the 
fact that the chooser cannot choose himself this causes only a small re- 


*Smith, Mapheus, op. cit., p. 69. 
“Smith, Mapheus, oP. cit., pp. 69-70. 
“Loomis, Charles P., op. cit., p. 17. 
*Loomis, Charles P., op. cit., p. 18. 
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duction of the preference ratios obtained. His method, however, differs radi- 
cally from those of Smith and the writer in that instead of basing his 
chance value on the relative numbers of individuals in the groups consid- 
ered he bases it on the relative popularity of these groups. The number 
of choices received by each group is of course in part a function of the 
groups’ preference for each other under the criterion being used. It is imme- 
diately apparent that Loomis is employing as his supposedly neutral point 
of reference a value which is affected by the very preference he is trying 
to measure. This leads to sizeable differences between his preference indices 
and those which would result from the use of formula 1, although he seems 
to believe that his results are comparable with those of the writer.'% 

A few examples will indicate the differences in the values obtained. 
Loomis tested a New Mexico high school population consisting of 101 stu- 
dents with Spanish mother tongue and 30 students with English mother 
tongue, asking each one to write down the names of the boys or girls with 
whom he played most at school. These reported associations are not neces- 
sarily mutual and can be treated as choices, as Loomis points out. The 
Spanish-speaking students reported 320 associations with Spanish-speaking 
students and 29 with English-speaking; the English-speaking reported 28 
with Spanish-speaking and 108 with English-speaking. According to Loomis 
Spanish-speaking students preferred themselves by a ratio of 4.41 and 
English-speaking students showed a self-preference of 9.79. The correspond- 
ing ratios when £ formula 1 is used, are 3.31 and 13.43. In another popula- 
tion of 111 students with English mother tongue and 61 students with Span- 
ish mother tongue the English-speaking had, according to Loomis, a self- 
preference index of 6.65; the Spanish-speaking, one of 11.42. With the use 
of formula 1 the corresponding ratios are 5.36 and 14.71. If formula 1 were 
modified to take no account of the fact that the chooser cannot choose 
himself the preceding discrepancies would not be greatly affected. The Loomis 
method and that of the writer would give approximately the same results 
only in cases where no preference existed on the basis of the criterion em- 
ployed, since the choices received by a group would then be proportionate 
to the number of individuals in it. The same results would of course also 
be obtained in cases where such a proportionate relationship occurred by 
accident. 

Suppose that in a population of 151 subjects group A contains 51 indi- 
viduals and group B contains 100. In the first test A gives 20 choices to A 
and 40 choices to B; B gives 41 choices to A and 79 to itself. These distri- 


*Loomis, Charles P., op. cit., p. 19. 
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butions are in accordance with chance, and E formulas 1 and 4 both result 
in self-preference ratios of approximately 1.00 for each group. On a retest A 
again gives 20 choices to A and 40 to B, but B distributes 60 choices apiece 
to the two groups. According to formula 1, A remains at the no-preference 
value of 1.00 and B’s self-preference ratio drops to .51. But formula 4 leads 
to a corresponding value of .80 for B, while A shows a sympathetic drop to 
.62. On a second retest A distributes 30 choices each to A and B, while B 
returns to the original no-preference distribution of 79 choices to B and 41 
to A. Here formula 1 leads to self-preference indices of 2.00 for A and .99 
for B. But formula 4 yields a self-preference index of only 1.54 for A and 
B’s ratio is inflated to 1.25. This hypothetical experiment shows how in the 
Loomis method the preference of one group spuriously affects that of the 
other and how change in a group’s preference can work against itself by 
acting to raise or lower both the obtained and expected ratios. 

The foregoing discussion suggests some of the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in obtaining preference measurements and the necessity of carefully 
examining methods for hidden but fundamental differences. Experimenters 
may assist by including in their reports the exact procedures developed by 
them. For example, Vreeland’ in a recent study apparently used a single- 
ratio method to some extent but included in his report no systematic analy- 
sis of the data by this means. 

In using ratio methods the enetenthit: must constantly bear in mind 
that his indices are not entirely the same as other numbers he has worked 
with and frequently require somewhat different handling. In a series of pref- 
erence indices the relative increase in the values may be more important 
than the absolute increase. Ratios tend by their nature to be skewed in dis- 
tribution and for this reason it is sometimes better to use the geometric 
instead of the arithmetic mean. Ratios can frequently be handled more easily 
if translated into logarithms. Workers in this field might profit by a study 
of the index numbers employed by economists. 

In interpreting preference indices great care should also be taken to 
consider all the factors involved. For example, if school children are asked 
which of their classmates they play with most on school holidays, race or 
nationality preferences so measured are not of the same nature as those ob- 
tained by asking whom they play with most at school, since the former 
measures are complicated to a greater extent by the physical layout of the 
home neighborhoods in terms of race and nationality. Ratios obtained by 


“Vreeland, Francis McLennan, “Social Relations in the College Fraternity,” Soci- 
ometry, Vol. V (1942), No. 2, p. 158. 
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such differing methods should be clearly differentiated from each other jn 
terms of the preference factors which may be present. 

In the analysis of group bias it is well to remember that an over-all 
preference value such as Smith uses for an entire population should not be 
obtained without also studying the preference of each group separately, 
It is possible for a combined value representing a number of groups to mask 
a lack of preference in one group counteracted by large preference in an- 
other. Moreover, the interesting aspect of cleavage is often not the fact 
that bias exists but the fact that intergroup relationships can be revealed 
through preferences exhibited by each group in relation to the others. 

Ratio methods might be fruitfully applied in the future to chart out 
subtle group interrelationships not clearly observable on the surface or to 
determine the social movement of groups toward and away from each other 
under conditions so differing that the several factors involved in any given 
type of preference can be sorted out. The ratio method is not of particular 
importance if used merely to assign a numerical value to cleavage in situa- 
tions where its presence is already obvious. Experimenters who make such 
measurements under the impression that they are thereby “validating” 
or “verifying” their method will find that they have expended unnecessary 
effort, since the procedures herein described measure preference directly, not 
indirectly through correlation with some criterion. Preference is, however, 
likely to be extremely complicated in its make-up. Factors which may be 
present in nationality preference, for example, are those of religion, social 
status, and neighborhood groupings, as well as physical appearance and 
language. The sex and age of chooser and chosen may also influence the 
attractions and repulsions appearing. Under conditions of obvious cleavage 
the most interesting and as yet undeveloped experimental problems lie in 
the direction of determining what elements are involved in a given type of 
preference and the characteristic patterns in which they appear under speci- 
fied conditions. 


| 
| 
| 
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THE CONSTANCY OF SOCIOMETRIC SCORES AND THEIR 
RELATIONSHIP TO TEACHER JUDGMENTS OF SOCIAL 
SUCCESS, AND TO PERSONALITY SELF-RATINGS 


Mert E. BONNEY 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas 


This report is concerned with three aspects of sociometric data: (1) 
the constancy of sociometric scores over a period of four years as compared 
with the constancy of measurements of intelligence and academic achieve- 
ment; (2) the relation between social status as measured by pupil choices 
and social success as measured by teacher judgments, and (3) the relation 
between sociometric scores and the results obtained from a personality self- 
rating scale. 

The subjects in this study were children in the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth grades of three schools in Denton, Texas. One of the schools is the 
Demonstration School associated with the North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege—the other two are public elementary schools. 


I 


It will be necessary first to describe how the various measurements were 
obtained. 

Sociometric scores were obtained for both general social acceptance 
and mutual friendships. The kinds of situations used in getting the pupil 
choices from which the sociometric scores were derived in the second, third, 
and fourth grades have been described in detail elsewhere (1, 2, 3). Briefly 
stated, the situations in these grades included the choosing of companions 
for having a picture taken, the giving of Christmas presents, the giving of 
Valentines, selecting a seating companion, choosing a partner for a trip, 
sketching friends in an art class, giving Easter cards, designating ones 
preferred as companions to go home with after school, selecting partners 
for a party, voting for a class honor or office, choosing companions to work 
with on committees, selecting friends who were to be subjects for ratings 
on personality traits, giving names of those who would be selected to remain 
in the room if all others had to leave, and listing of best friends and best 
leaders throughout the school year. The number of choosing situations 
utilized in each grade varied from five to eight, with the most usual 
number being six. The choosings were distributed approximately one month 
apart. 

In the fifth grade, the choosing situations were as follows: 
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School A 


November: Writing a letter to the teacher describing the personal 
characteristics: of one or two best friends. (This was an assignment in 
language class). 

February: Determining number of Valentines each child received by 
taking them out of the box and counting them before they were distributed 
to the children. 

April: Asking the children to write down the names of pupils they 
would most like to go to for assistance in making up school work, if they 
had been absent for several days. 

Also, at the same time, they were asked to put down the names of 
other pupils in their room whom they would most like to take to a picture 
show if they had the necessary money. 

May: Listing of best friends and best leaders throughout the school 
year. 

School B 


October: Casting of ballots for president of class English Club. Also 
casting of ballots for air-raid warden. 

The other choosing situations in School B for November, February, 
April, and May were exactly the same as for School A. 


School C 

All choosing situations in School C were exactly the same as for 
School A. 

In most of the choosing situations over the four year period, no limit 
was placed on the number of names which could be written down by each 
child. This wider freedom of choice made possible a more complete measure- 
ment of social recognition than would have been possible if choices had 
been limited to one, two, or three children. 

General social acceptance, as used in this study, is a measurement 
which is composed of scores derived from all of the above listed choosing 
situations. Thus it is a composite of friendship attraction and various kinds 
of leadership ability. In order to state this general social acceptance in 
numerical terms, the following system of scoring was used: first choice— 
5 points, second—4 points, third—3 points, fourth—2 points, fifth—1 point, 
and all other choices—1 point. (This point system was not used in the 
situation involving the giving of Valentines, since no order of choice was 
indicated. Each Valentine received counted two points.) Thus, if a child 
in a particular choosing situation received one first-place choice, two sec- 
ond-place choices, and one third-place choice, he would have a score of 
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five, plus eight, plus three, or a total of sixteen. After the raw scores were 
obtained in this manner, they were converted into per cents. At the end of 
the school year, all of these per cent scores for the various choosing situa- 
tions for each child were added, and these totals were then divided by 
the number of choosing situations held in a particular grade that year. 
Consequently, the general social acceptance scores consisted of the average 
per cent scores received on all the choosing situations throughout the 
school year. By converting the raw data into per cents, the three schools 
were-placed on a comparable basis regardless of the number of children in 
a grade or the number of choosing situations held. 

The mutual friendship scores were obtained by a further differentia- 
tion of the data used in arriving at general social status. This was done 
by establishing three degrees of mutual attraction and two degrees of un- 
reciprocated friendships. These were called “very mutual,” “moderately 
mutual,” and “weakly mutual” friendships, and “largely” and “very unreci- 
procated” friendships. These degrees of mutual attraction and rejection were 
determined by the extent to which two particular children voted for each 
other throughout the school year. In the second, third, and fourth grades 
all the choosing situations were utilized in arriving at the mutual friend- 
ship scores, but in the fifth grade only those situations were used which 
involved most directly a friendship choice, as distinguished from a leadership 
choice. There were three such situations, namely, the language exercise in 
which a letter was written describing a best friend, the choice of com- 
panions to go to a picture show, and the listing of all best friends during 
the school year. Although it was decided to use only those situations involv- 
ing a direct friendship choice, this did not seem to be a matter of much 
importance in determining the relative standing of the children on the mu- 
tual friendship scores, since the correlation between the fourth and fifth 
grade scores (as shown in Table I) was practically the same as for the pre- 
ceding years, when all the choosing situations were used. 

In the fifth grade the minimum standard for a “very mutual” friend- 
ship was that two children voted for one another to the extent of giving 
each other a total score equal to fifty per cent of the maximum score pos- 
sible. In each school this was 15, since there were three choosing situa- 
tions utilized and three first choices would amount to 15 points. Fifty per 
cent of 15 is 7.5, but since there were no fractional points, the minimum 
for a “very mutual” friendship was taken as 8. The minimum standard for 
a “moderately mutual” friendship was that two children voted for one 
another to the extent of giving each other a total score vote equal to forty 
per cent of the maximum. This was 6. The minimum standard for a “weakly 
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mutual” friendship was determined in the same manner as above on the 
basis of thirty per cent of the maximum. A score of 4 or 5 was accepted. 

The “largely unreciprocated” group was composed of those combina- 
tions of pupils in which one gave the other one a total score vote equal to 
the standard for a “moderately mutual” friendship (6 or 7), and received 
in return a total vote which was /ess than the standard for a ‘“‘weakly mutual” 
attraction. The “very unreciprocated” group was composed of those com- 
binations of pupils in which one gave the other one a total score vote greater 
than the minimum standard for “very mutual” (more than 8) and received 
in return a total vote of Jess than the lowest standard for “weakly mutual” 
(less than 4). 

In order to show more definitely the extent to which the above groups 
were actually differentiated on the basis of different degrees of attraction 
and rejection, the average score vote for each group will be given for the 
fifth grade. The figures for this year are very similar to those for the 
preceding years (2,3). The twenty pairs of “very mutual” friends gave each 
other a score average of 10.9. The twenty-two pairs of “moderately 
mutual” friends gave each other an average of 7.5. The twenty-nine pairs 
of “weakly mutual” friends gave each other an average of 4.8. The 51 cases 
involved in the “largely unreciprocated” friendships gave an average score 
of 7.5 to those whose friendship they sought, but they received in return only 
an average of .68. The thirty-eight cases involved in the “very unrecipro- 
cated” friendships gave an average score of 10.4 to those whose friendship 
they sought, but received in return only an average of .32. From the above 
figures the conclusion seems warranted that the various groups were defin- 
itely differentiated in regard to different degrees of mutual attraction and 
rejection. 

It is not within the purpose of this report to consider factors related 
to the five different degrees of acceptance and rejection described above. 
Attention will be directed only to the total mutual friendship scores which 
were derived from those five groups. These total mutual friendship scores 
were obtained in the following manner: each “very mutual” friendship was 
given a count of 3, each “moderately mutual” a count of 2, each “weakly mu- 
tual” a count of 1, each “largely unreciprocated” relationship a count of —1, 
and each “very unreciprocated”’ relationship a count of —2. The algebraic 
sum of these points for each child made up the total mutual friendship 
scores. Thus a child with one “very mutual” friendship, one “moderately mu- 
tual” friendship, and one “very unreciprocated” relationship would have a 
score of 3 + 2 — 2 = 3. The scores obtained in this manner constitute 
the data on total mutual friendships reported in Table I. 
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The I.Q.’s utilized in this study were obtained from the California Men- 
tal Maturity Test in the second grade, from the Kuhlmann-Anderson Test 
in the third and fourth grades, and from the Otis Self-Adrainistering Tests 
of Mental Ability-Intermediate Examination in the fifth grade. Class inter- 
vals of four or of five points were used in running the correlation coeffi- 
cients between the successive grade levels. 

Academic achievement in the grades studied was based on the Gates 
Silent Reading Test in the second grade, and on the Stanford Achievement 
Test in the third, fourth, and fifth grades. The scores used in running the 
correlations were decimal fractions which represented the extent to which 
a child had attained the grade norm at the time a test was given. Thus ‘ie 
when the Stanford Achievement Test was given on May 5, the normal 
grade placement in the fifth grade was 5.8. This number was divided into i 
each child’s grade placement on the test. It was necessary to do this in 
order to put the figures for successive grade levels on a comparable basis, 
and also because the tests were not always given at the same time in the 
three schools. The class intervals used in obtaining the correlations amounted 
to about two weeks of academic achievement. 

Table I is given below. 


TABLE I 
CorRELATION COEFFICIENTS SHOWING DEGREES OF CONSTANCY BETWEEN 
SuccessIvE GRADE Levets 1n Socrat Success, INTELLIGENCE, 
AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT IN THREE DENTON SCHOOLS 


Kinds of 2nd and 3rd 3rd and 4th 4th and 5th 
Measurements Grades Grades Grades 
General Social N = 48 N= 43 N= 57 
Acceptance 84 + .02 77 + .04 .67 + .05 
Mutual N=51 N = 37 N= 50 
Friendships 41 + .08 49 + .09 45 + .07 
Intelligence N = 48 N= 54 N = 56 
.04 -86 .02 .75 .04 
Academic N = 45 N = 42 N=51 
Achievement .60 + .06 83 + .03 .73 + .04 


Before considering the implications of the data reported in Table I, 
it should be pointed out that with very few exceptions exactly the same 
subjects were used in running the correlations between any two successive 
grade levels in all four measurements. This increases the validity of the 
comparative degree of constancy. Also, it can be observed from the prob- 
able errors given in Table I that all the coefficients have complete satis- 
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tical reliability. In all parts of the study, correlations were obtained by the 
Pearson Product-Moment method. 

An analysis of Table I shows that of the four measurements used, intelli- 
gence proved on the whole to be the most constant, since the coefficients for 
this measurement are the highest for two out of three successive grade 
levels, i. e., third and fourth, and fourth and fifth. Between the same suc- 
cessive grade levels (3rd and 4th and 4th and 5th) the other measurements 
in their order of degree of constancy are: academic achievement, general 
social acceptance, and mutual friendships. The fact that the four measure- 
ments maintained their same relative positions in respect to degree of 
constancy from the third through the fifth grade adds confidence in the 
findings on the different degrees of constancy. 

Between the second and third grades general social acceptance was the 
most constant, followed in order by intelligence, academic achievement, and 
mutual friendships.’ It will be noted that with the exceptions of the shifting 
of positions of intelligence and general social acceptance, the same order 
of constancy is maintained as emphasized in the previous paragraph. 

One of the most important findings reported in Table I is that general 
social acceptance is shown to be approximately as constant between the 
second and fifth grades as are intelligence and academic achievement. Be- 
tween the second and third grades it was actually the highest, and the dif- 
ference between the coefficients for general social acceptance and those for 
intelligence and academic achievement were not large at any point. The 
greatest difference was only 9 points. This was between intelligence (.86) 
and social acceptance (.77) between the third and fourth grades. 

When the great complexity of factors involved in social acceptance 
is considered, it is somewhat surprising that this factor should be found to 
be almost as constant year by year as are intelligence and academic achieve- 
ment. Of course, the two latter factors are also complex, but they certainly 
do not include as many variables as are involved in the total impression 
which one makes on his group. 

The degree of constancy of social status found in this study becomes 
more significant when it is realized that the groups studied year by year 
were by no means the same groups, due to pupil population turnover. This 


*The relatively low coefficient for academic achievement between the second and 
third grades is no doubt due to the fact that only reading scores were used in the 
second grade, whereas total Stanford Achievement Test scores were used in the third 
grade. Likewise, the relatively high coefficient for intelligence between the third and 
fourth grades is probably due to the fact that the Kulhmann-Anderson test was used 
on both grade levels. 
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turnover accounted for a change of thirty per cent or more in the composi- 
tion of certain classes. This factor was accentuated in the fifth grade due 
to military personnel moving into Denton from nearby Camp Howze and 
to other families moving out of town for work elsewhere. This probably 
accounts for the facts that the correlation for general social acceptance 
between the fourth and fifth grades is lower than for the previously suc- 
cessive grade levels. However, in spite of the many changes and additional 
competition for social recognition necessarily accompanying this pupil turn- 
over, the fact remains that those children who were in a particular grade 
for two successive years, and were thus available for the correlation studies, 
did maintain very much their same social status. In one of the public 
schools the population of the fifth grade was almost doubled as compared 
to the population of this group the previous year in the fourth grade— 
making a group of 42 rather than 23. This was due partly to administrative 
changes as well as to war conditions. Yet, in spite of this unusually large 
change in group composition, those pupils who were present in both grades 
maintained very much the same relative positions in both groups. It is 
true, however, that the popular children in the fourth grade did not receive 
as high total average per cent scores in the fifth grade as they did in the 
fourth, due to the fact that social recognition was distributed among a larger 
number of popular children, but their relative positions in both groups 
were very similar. Only three pupils of the 19 who were carried over from 
the fourth to the fifth grade changed their total average per cent score 
sufficiently to alter their social status by one quartile, and only two by more 
than one quartile. 

The above findings in respect to the one public school mentioned have 
also been found to be true of those children who have transferred from 
one school in Denton to another during the several years of this study. 


' There have been eight such cases. In every instance the child attained a 


social acceptance score at the end of the year which gave him very much 
the same status in the new school as he had achieved in the one he left. 

One practical implication of the foregoing data is that, except in unusual 
circumstances, there is not much hope that a child (or adult) who is malad- 
justed in one group will be much better off by changing to another group. 
Likewise, if a child is very successful in winning approval in one group, his 
parents need not worry much about his ability to establish himself in 
other similar situations. Of course, some group changes are much more 
radical than any involved in the Denton school system. Presumably, when 
the differences between groups are very large, there would be more variation 
in the social status of individuals making a change from one to the other. 
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Another practical implication of the data on the constancy of social 
status is that it is very difficult to change the total impression which a child 
makes upon his group. The teachers involved in this study did numerous 
things to help children known to be low in social acceptance, such as holding 
individual conferences, giving opportunities to participate in group activi- 
ties, and the promotion of individual talents. These efforts met with some suc- 
cess, and particularly so in a few cases, but on the whole “the” total picture 
of social status in the groups studied has not changed much in the last four 
years. This is borne out not only by the correlation coefficients on degree 
of constancy, but also by teacher judgments, and by numerous observations 
of my own. On the whole, the socially strong stay strong, the average stay 
average, and the weak stay weak. The importance of this point is that 
if schools, and other institutions, are going to make a significant difference 
in the personality development of children, they must have a much more 
concerted program for this purpose than is generally true at present. Since 
the impression which one makes upon his fellows is due to the complex 
interrelationships of all aspects of his being, we cannot hope to make much 
difference in the quality of this impression by applying a technique here 
and a technique there in a haphazard fashion. We cannot hope to bring 
a socially inadequate child into social success with a device and a prayer. 

One of the most common fallacies in the literature of popular psychol- 
ogy is that the improvement of one’s social acceptance is a relatively simple 
matter. It can be done, so we are told, by reading a book on “how to win 
friends,” or “how to improve your personality,” or by taking ten easy 
lessons. The results of research on social development, while not discourag- 
ing to those interested in improving their group acceptance, is emphatic in 
saying that “the way is hard and few there be that find it.” No doubt there 
would be more who would find “the way” if they had better guidance in 
the attainment of social skills, particularly in early childhood. 

One more point remains to be mentioned in respect to the data of 
Table I. It will be recalled from the previous discussion of this table that 
the correlations between mutual friendship scores over successive grade 
levels were consistently the lowest of the four measurements involved. It is 
not hard to see why this is true. It is much more difficult for a child to 
continue to receive reciprocations from the other children to whom he is 
attracted than to maintain general social acceptance irrespective of who 
gives the choices. It should not be overlooked, however, that all the corre- 
lations for mutual friendships are in the forties. This shows at least a strong 
tendency on the part of the children to maintain their same relative positions 
in their groups in even the more specific inter-personal attractions. Also the 
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factor of pupil population turnover would be expected to make more differ- 
ence in the mutual friendship scores than in the general social acceptance 
scores, since the former are based on attractions between individuals. When 
new persons come into a group, especially if they are socially strong indi- 
viduals, numerous inter-personal relationships are certain to be disturbed. 
If a group population were very stable, the correlations between mutual 
friendship scores over successive years would certainly be much higher than 
those in this study. 

One additional check on the constancy of sociometric scores is avail- 
able in the choices of best friends and best leaders in the fourth and fifth 


' grades. The relationship between these two measurements at the end of 


the fourth grade with the same measurements on the same children at the 
end of the fifth grade was obtained. Using the previously described method 
of scoring for general social acceptance, the correlation coefficient for best 
friends (50 cases) was .47 + .07, while that for best leaders (50 cases) was 
74 + .04. It is apparent from these figures that the children who were 
recognized as leaders maintained their same relative positions in both grade 
levels to a much greater extent than did those who were accepted as best 
friends. This is because the designation of a person as a best friend is much 
more discriminating than is the recognition of him as a leader; and being 
more discriminating is more subject to change with the conditions within 
the group and between individuals. 

Another point of interest in respect to the data on friends and leaders 
is the correlation between these two measurements themselves. In the fourth 
grade this proved to be .52 + .05 with 89 cases. In the fifth grade the 
correlation between the scores for best friends and best leaders was 
59 + .04 with 98 cases. There are two points of significance in these figures. 
The first is that the children who were regarded as most friendly and who 
received the most friendly responses from others, were also quite likely to 
be regarded as outstanding leaders in their groups. The second point is 
that there were, nevertheless, a good many children whose positions on 
one of the measurements did not correspond well with their positions on 
the other. In a few instances this discrepancy was very marked. In the fourth 
grade, for example, two boys in their respective groups received the high- 
est scores for “best leader,” yet one of them was below average in his friend- 
ship score, and the other one was in the lowest ten per cent in this respect. 
Both these boys were outstanding in ability and intelligence, but both were 
effeminate. These examples, and others less extreme, should emphasize the 
point that parents and teachers should not assume that a child is making 
plenty of friends, or is achieving social security, simply from the fact that 
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he is occasionally elected to leadership positions, takes part in programs, 
or can do things to win the admiration of his group. Of course, there were 
also a number of children who were highly regarded as friends, but who were 
below average in leadership. 


II 


Tue second major division of this report deals with the relationship 
between the sociometric scores and teacher judgments of social success. 

The teacher judgments were obtained at the end of the school year 
on the fifth grade level only. The three teachers were given a form which 
required the listing of the names of their pupils in five categories on the 
basis of popularity or social acceptance throughout the school year. The 
five categories were: highest group, above average, about average, below 
average, and lowest group. They were told that they need not put the same 
number in each group. However, the different groups were well balanced 
in numbers with the exception of the average group which received a little 
more than the others. When the teachers made their ratings they did not 
know what the pupils’ total sociometric scores were, but, of course, they 
had seen the results of the individual choosing situations throughout the 
year. It is not thought, however, that this information had any, material 
effect upon the teachers’ judgments. They were told to judge from their 
observations only. 

Since there were five divisions used in classifying the teacher judg- 
ments, the per cent scores were divided into quintiles—with the fifth quin- 
tile consisting of the most popular children. The next step was to deter- 
mine the average amount of group variation between the two lists. This 
was done in the following manner: If a child was in the same group on 
both lists, his variation score was 0. If his placement by teacher judgment 
was one group removed (either up or down) from where he was on the pupil- 
choice list, his variation score was 1; if two groups removed, his variation 
score was 2, etc. Table II summarizes these group variations. 

It can be observed from Table II that all the group variations, with 
the exception of two, averaged less than one. This is a better agreement 
between pupil choices and teacher ratings than was obtained in this follow- 
up study on the second grade level,? although a slightly different procedure 
was used at that time. 


Another way of stating the degree of agreement in the above data is’ 


*Data obtained on most of these same subjects on the second grade level showed 
the same result when traits were determined from teacher judgments. See reference 2. 
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TABLE II 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF GROUP VARIATION BY QUINTILES OF SOCIOMETRIC 
SCORES FROM TEACHER JUDGMENTS OF PUPIL POPULARITY 


Quintiles of Average Group Variations from 
Sociometric Placements by Teacher Judgments 
Scores* School A School B School C 
5 43 71 86 
-86 .67 75 
3 86 .29 wa 
2 33 71 1.30 
1 -66 1.17 -62 


*All the quintile yroups consisted of 7 or 8 pupils. 


by the use of percentages. Of the 103 pupils who were included in the 
three fifth grades studied, 40% were in exactly the same groups on both 
lists, 48.5% differed only by one group, 10.6% differed by two groups, and 
only .9% differed by three groups. Thus approximately 90% of the 
children were placed by the teachers, either in the same quintile, or only 
one removed from that in which they were placed by pupil choices. It is 
quite certain that this agreement would have been greater if the teachers 
had been instructed to put the same number in each of their groups as 
as there were in the pupil choice groups. This would have been a better 
procedure. 

The extent of agreement given above seems to the writer to be as 
good as could be expected. Certainly anything like perfect agreement would 
not be anticipated. Teachers have not been well educated in analyzing the 
social structure of pupil groups, and, furthermore, it is known that some 
children are very well accepted who have qualities which are not com- 
mendable in the eyes of adults. 

It may be asked, what are the probable reasons for the discrepancies 
between the results of the pupil choices and the teacher judgments. The 
reasons to be given are based on the subjective judgment of the writer, but 
this judgment is based on five years of rather intimate acquaintance with 
most of the children in this study, as well as knowledge of the data. 

One reason for some of the discrepancies is the factor of admiration 
as distinguished from liking. The teachers put a few children higher than 
the pupil choices allowed apparently because the teachers overrated the 
factor of ability in school work and group activities, irrespective of other 
personal qualities. The difference between leadership and friendship has 
been previously discussed. A few pupils were rated lower by the teachers 
than by the children apparently because of low interest in school work and 
poor responsiveness in class. Although such a child is usually not well 
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liked (5), there are exceptions, especially when the child possesses social 
skills which show up on the playground or in out-of-school groups. 

Another factor which seemed to account for a few discrepancies in the 
social-status groupings was the factor of group toleration or passive accept- 
ance as distinguished from preference. The children involved in this category 
were disliked by no one, but neither were they much liked by anyone. They 
were almost never preferred individuals. Primarily they were ignored, but 
because they were never the object of any kind of antagonistic attacks, and 
because they were tolerated in almost any group, the teachers were influenced 
to award them a higher social status than was accorded to them by the 
pupil choices. 

Still another factor which accounted for a few differences between the 
popularity lists of teachers and pupils was that of sympathy as contrasted 
with real attraction. For example, one child was placed in the average group 
by the teacher, but in the lowest group by pupil choices. The chief factor 
accounting for this difference seemed to be that the teacher overrated sympa- 
thetic reactions as an indication of real attraction. This child, a girl, was 
a cripple who had a very pleasant disposition. Partly as a result of the in- 
fluence of the teacher, and partly from genuine interest, the other children 
frequently went out of their way to assist her, and to be kind to her. In 
the choosing situations, however, in which preferences were involved, this 
child was seldom chosen. 

The one case whose placement on the two popularity lists differed by 
three groups was a boy who was put in the highest group by the teacher 
but in the below average group by the pupils. This was a Mexican boy, 
and the only one of a different race in the room. He was characterized by 
a cheerful disposition, good sportsmanship, and aggressive play on the play- 
ground. He was friendly to everyone. Likewise, nearly all the children 
were friendly to him, but in the choosing situations his name did not appear 
often, particularly in a first or second position. In other words, he was not 
a preferred individual. It seems reasonable to conclude that his difference 
in race was the chief factor which kept him from receiving many pupil 
choices. This case illustrates the difficulty which any child faces, regardless 
of many excellent qualities, in achieving a high social status in a group 
when a difference amounting to an almost impassable barrier exists between 
him and the others. Apparently the teacher did not reckon with the im- 
portance of this child’s racial barrier. 

As mentioned several times above, the sociometric scores measure 
primarily preferences, rather than admiration, toleration, passive accept- 
ance, or kindly and sympathetic attitudes. This is certainly the most im- 
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portant factor in social acceptance, because unless a person is a preferred 
companion of at least a few other people, he cannot have a close friend, he 
(or she) will not be selected as a marriage partner, and he will probably 
feel socially insecure all his life—even though nobody dislikes him or ever 
does anything against him. Adults most concerned with the social develop- 
ment of a child must set as their goal to make him or her a preferred 
individual. 
Ill 


The third and final division of this article is concerned with the relation 
between sociometric scores and personality self-ratings obtained from the 
California Test of Personality which was administered only in the fourth 
grade. The children responded to this scale in a very satisfactory manner and 
to all appearances answered the questions as honestly as they could. There 
were two papers, however, which were discarded because it was obvious that 
the children had not answered honestly. These two papers belonged to two 
girls who were in positions of low social status, and who had some very 
unfavorable personality traits. They rated themselves perfect on almost 
every item. Of course, the motivating factor was undoubtedly compensa- 
tion for inferiority, and they may not have been the only ones who did 
this, but at least the others were more conservative. The fact that the 
average total score for all three groups combined (80 cases) was very close 
to the standardized norm for the test is good evidence that the children an- 
swered the questions very much as an unselecte. group would be expected 
to do. The average for the groups studied was the 51.2 percentile as 
compared to the 50th percentile—the test norm. 

A correlation was run between the total average per cent scores for 
social status and the total scores obtained from the personality self-rating 
scale, using 80 cases. The obtained coefficient was .49 + .06. This is not 
as high a relationship as might have been expected, and yet it does show a 
strong tendency for the more popular children to rate themselves in a more 
favorable manner than do the less popular ones. Certainly nothing like a 
perfect correlation would be expected, since it is known that many very 
socially successful people have some unfavorable traits, and also that some 
individuals have many personality assets but yet do not possess sufficient 
social appeal to be accepted as preferred individuals. 

Another way to show the relationship between the sociometric scores 
and the personality self-ratings is by the use of quartiles. This was done 
by dividing the sociometric scores into fourths and determining the average 
percentile score each group made on the California Personality Test. From 
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the lowest to the highest quartiles, these average percentiles ran: 42, 50, 53, 
and 60. Again, as would be expected from the correlation coefficient, it is 
evident that the most popular children rated themselves more favorably than 
did the less popular ones. However, it is also again evident that there are 
a good many discrepancies between positions on the two measurements— 
otherwise the differences between the averages would be greater. One of the 
more marked of these discrepancies was the case of a girl who had been 
in the upper fourth of her group in popularity for four years but whose 
personality self-rating score was only at the 25th percentile. In order to 
check on the accuracy of the score, the girl was interviewed and shown some 
of the questions which she had answered in an unfavorable manner. She 
was asked if there had been any misunderstanding of the directions or 
interpretation of the questions. She replied in the negative, and said she 
had answered them exactly as she intended to. She is a bright girl and 
is generally very sure of her judgments. Nothing more was said. 

There were two cases of children in the highest fourth in popularity 
who made percentile scores of 15 on the California Test. In each of these 
instances the chief source of the child’s personality difficulties seemed to be 
in a very poor home situation. Nevertheless, they were certainly well ac- 
cepted by other children. 

There were three cases of children in the lowest fourth i in popularity who 
scored themselves at the 70th percentile, or higher, on the personality test. 

From the foregoing data, two points of practical significance emerge: 
(1) no child (and presumably no adult) need assume that because he has 
some rather serious personality difficulties he cannot be well accepted by 
others; (2) some doubt should be cast upon the validity of the conclusions 
reached from studies which deal with factors related to personality, or 
which are supposed to make for a good personality, when a “good person- 
ality” is measured entirely by means of any one of the large variety of 
personality self-rating scales now on the market. The above statement is 
true unless personality be defined in such a way that it is not made to 
depend much upon social acceptance. This would seem to be an inexcusable 
thing to do. Of course, personality may be thought of as having both an 
inner and an outer aspect—the outer aspect being the impression one makes 
on others. From the data of this study it seems clear that a person may 
recognize, or believe, that he has a rather high degree of personal difficul- 
ties and yet be very successful in making a favorable impression on others.” 
Apparently this is because other, and more powerful assets, predominate 
in his total personality structure. It is the total person that counts in social 
acceptance, not individual traits whether good or bad. This point could be 
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developed much farther, but it would not be appropriate in this discussion. 
The chief point being made is that no investigator should claim to be meas- 
uring personality from the results of a self-rating questionnaire alone. 
Generally such a claim is not made, although many studies have depended 
upon one or more such questionnaires for their chief source of evidence. 
Occasionally an investigator is found who holds that the questionnaire 
is a complete measure of personality. Henry C. Link, for instance, has 
published a questionnaire under the title “Inventory of Activities and In- 
terests” from which he says can be obtained the “P. Q. or Personality Quo- 
tient” of an individual taking it. In an article written for the general public 
(The Reader’s Digest, Dec. 1936) Link discussed the P. Q. and some of the 
findings obtained from his questionnaire. He says “By personality we mean 
the extent to which one is able to interest and influence other people.” How 
it is possible to determine with a very high degree of accuracy a person’s 
ability to “interest and influence other people” without ever measuring 
the reactions of other people to this person is not explained. No doubt 
most of the conclusions which Link gives in the above reference are valid, 
but there are a few which are certainly hard to accept on the basis of ques- 
tionnaire results alone, such as the statement that “The personalities of 
many pupils in the 12th grade, who were five years older and had five 


’ years more education, were no better developed than those of the 8th grade 


pupils,” and also the conclusion that “the results are nearly always nega- 
tive in their correlation with the results of accepted intelligence tests.” 

Certainly a sound and adequate psychology of personality must be based 
on sound and adequate methods of investigation. 

Those who are familiar with the California Personality Test will recall 
that it is divided into two major sub-divisions called Self-Adjustment and 
Social Adjustment, as well as other sub-divisions under these headings. As 
a further check on the relation between the personality self-ratings and the 
social acceptance scores, correlations were run between the social accept- 
ance scores and these major sub-divisions of the California Test. The coeffi- | 
cients were respectively .31 + .07 and 43 + .06 for Self-Adjustment and 
Social Adjustment. The relationship was also found between the sociometric 
scores and one of the subdivisions under Social Adjustment called Social 
Skills. The correlation coefficient for this measurement was .53 + .05. These 
three figures emphasize the point previously made, namely, that although a 
fair relationship was found between the pupil choices and the self-ratings, 
it was not high enough to warrant the assumption that personality is ade- 
quately measured by personality self-rating scales. Of course, it may be 
argued that older age levels would show a better relationship between the 
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results of self-rating scales and other criteria of personality, but this remains 
to be shown by data from sociometric studies. 
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SOCIOMETRY IN THE CLASSROOM* 


J. L. Moreno 
in collaboration with 
Helen H. Jennings and Richard Stockton 


Editorial Note: The following material is reprinted in this issue of SocloMETRY 


- because, as the first report to be published on the subject of the sociometric analysis 


of classrooms, it may be of interest to the readers. It appeared under the title “Analysis 
of Spontaneous Grouping within School Classes” on pages 98-102 of Application of the 
Group Method to Classification, published by the National Committee on Prisons and 
Prison Labor, New York, 1932. This was the second edition of an earlier work re- 
leased in 1931 and first published under the title Plan and Technique of Developing a 
Prison into a Socialized Community. It will be noted also that the definition of assign- 
ment as then expressed differs little from the fuller elaboration given it in 1934 in 
Moreno’s later work, Who Shall Survive? Similarly, the initial concepts reported as 
early as 1931 have since undergone hardly any re-orientation. 


The objectives of these experiments. are to add to the knowledge of 
group structure. 

In classes with an average of twenty-five to thirty-five pupils, the chil- 
dren were instructed to choose spontaneously those pupils they would prefer 
to be associated with in their classrooms. 

The self-assigning revealed that if the children had organized themselves 
of their own accord they would have chosen neighbors in their classrooms 
different from the ones they have now and would have developed definite 
groups with leaders and followers, drawing in numerous outsiders from 
other classes into their midst and cutting off numbers of their classmates 
as undesired. 

The following data are preliminary findings relating to four classes of 
the fifth grade of that school. 

1. Approximately 10% chose one of their present neighbors. 

2. Approximately 30% of the pupils were undesired by their own 
classmates. 

3. The number of undesired pupils was considerably reduced if they 
could be chosen by pupils in other classrooms of the same grade. 

4. Approximately 30% of the pupils in the classes here considered 
chose pupils of other classes, but of the same grade. 

5. Over 50% of the pupils within the grade were chosen mutually 
within their own classroom. 


*Public School 181, Brooklyn. 
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SOME TYPICAL STRUCTURES WITHIN GROUPS 
oo 
Fig. | Fig. 2 
' 
Fi 9-3 Fi 
Fig. 1. Attractions between individuals take the form of a.chain. 
Fig. 2. Attractions take the form of isolated units, pairs and groups of three. 
Fig. 3. Two sub-groups are centralized each about two dominating individuals who 
have no attractive forces uniting them. 
Fig. 4. A group in which two dominating individuals are strongly united both directly 


and indirectly through other individuals. 
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ACTUAL STRUCTURE OF ONE OF THE CLASSES STUDIED 


GIRLS 


The boys in this class are represented by circles and the girls by squares.* Heavy 
lines indicate attractions between individuals of like sex within the class. Dot-dash 
lines indicate attraction to individuals in a different class in the same grade. Arrows 
indicate the direction of the attraction. In five cases mutual or reciprocated attractions 
are indicated by facing arrows. In this class we see an isolated individual undesired 
from within the class attracting an outside indivdual, another isolated individual at- 
tracting four outside individuals, and another isolated individual attracting no indi- 
vidual even from outside. They make no reciprocal attraction. We see an isolated girl 
attracted to two boys, and the two dominant boys attracted to one isolated girl. Four- 
teen choices made from outside individuals and 19 made for outside individuals are indi- 
cated. There are six attractions between individuals of opposite sex, one of which is 
reciprocal. 

The two charts on this page indicate the complicated forms resulting from attrac- 
tions and repulsions between the different persons of a specific group. They are a study 
of the inner structures of groups and can be compared with studies concerning the nuclear 
nature of the atom or the physiological structure of the cell. 


*The symbols later were standardized as circles for girls and triangles for boys, and 
a simpler representation of the interrelations was also used: see J. L. Moreno, Who 
Shall Survive? 
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6. There was one triple-mutual choice made by three boys and an- 
other made by three girls, cutting themselves off from the rest of the class. 

7. Approximately 5% of the choices made were for the opposite sex. 

8. Approximately 10% of the pupils were over-desired. 

9. The estimates of the teachers as to who were their most desired 
and least desired pupils from the viewpoint of the children were surprisingly 
inaccurate. 

These experiments corroborate the importance of the spontaneous choice 
factor in any system of classification which leads to group assignment. 


Assignment. The relating of one person to others and to the common 
social and cultural environment. Assignment is Spontaneous if this relat- 
ing occurs by free choice alone. Assignment is Experimental if this relating 
occurs through the technique of classifying interrelationship attributes of 
persons. Technique of Assignment refers to the various procedures used to 
insure the most advantageous relating of any persons. (An important one is 
the procedure of determining the spontaneous choice factor.) 
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SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS AMONG PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 


d an- 
iss, ABSTRACTS AND INTERPRETATION OF THREE STUDIES 
3€X. Mary L. NorTHWAY 
University of Toronto 
sired 
ingly INTRODUCTION 


Sociometric differences are recognized as being present among adults and 
hoice children of school age (8). The fact of being accepted or rejected by one’s 
contemporaries is closely related with the adequacy of personality develop- 
ment (6), (9). At some point in social development evaluation of people 


mon begins to be made. As incipient co-operative group behaviour has been found 
elat- to originate during the preschool period (1) it would seem that the origin 
iting of sociometric relationships would arise in this period. A genetic approach 
Ss of (10) to the study of selection in social relationships is therefore indicated. 
dto | Early diagnosis (7) of children who are least acceptable to their companions 
1e is would suggest the need for guidance, and the small child’s great degree of 


plasticity should serve to make such guidance effective. 

The following studies investigate social relationships among children 
attending the Institute of Child Study, University of Toronto., The aims are 
twofold: (1) to determine to what extent the factor of preference for com- 
panions is present at this age level, and (2) to observe the forms of per- 
sonality patterns and social behaviour the children manifest. 


THE STUDIES 


I. Gregory, Marion. A Study of Children’s Behaviour with Chosen Com- 
panions in an Experimental Play Situation (4). 


“Fourteen four year olds were observed for four intervals of ten minutes 
each in an experimental play setting (block building) with a companion of 
their own choice. The number of times a child was chosen was recorded. A 
verbatim record was made of the children’s conversations and a check 
record kept of their activities. These were analyzed to discover the kinds 
of relationship between the subject and the child he chose. 

“Results show that a preference, not a chance factor, is operating in the 
choices of four year olds. One child was chosen on nine occasions, three 
were not chosen at all. 

“From the analysis of the conversation and activity records it was 
found children chose companions who, relative to themselves, talked more, 
contributed more to block construction, took the initiative more often and 
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attempted to control the situation more frequently. The degree to which the 
chosen exceeded his chooser was, however, slight.” 


These findings seem to be consistent with our own earlier statement 
that “a child’s social acceptability is related to the degree and direction of 
his outgoing energy” (12). With the preschool children it seems that those 
with energy and initiative are chosen, when those qualities are present in 
such a degree that they stimulate rather than overpower or oppress the 
chooser. 


II. Budden, J. A Study of the Degree of Consistency of Social Accepta- 
bility of Preschool Children in a Nursery School Setting (3). 


“Thirty-six nursery school children were asked individually to give their 
first, second and third choice for companions in each of three activities. 
Opportunities to choose were repeated each month over a four month period. 
Each first, second and third choice was scored 5, 3 and 2 points respec- 
tively (6). 

“The results showed 

(1) that children at preschool level are differentiated in terms of the 
extent to which they are acceptable to others, the scores on the four occa- 
sions ranging from 0-78, 0-102, 0-109, 0-107. 

(2) that there is considerable consistency in a child’s degree of accepta- 
bility. Rank correlations between scores on the first and second test being 
+.63, first and third, +.57 and first and fourth, +.56. This consistency 
is greatest with the most highly acceptable children and the least accepta- 
ble children. Those in the middle quartiles change their rank position to a 
greater degree. 

(3) the older half of the group obtain higher scores (averages 24, 29, 30, 
31 on the successive four tests) than the younger children (averages 11, 11, 
11,9). 

(4) 83% of the names given as first choices remained as first choices 
throughout the four tests; 78% of the second choices and 74%. of the third 
choices remained.” 


This study shows that even at the preschool level there is clear differen- 
tiation in children’s preferences for companions and that these preferences 
and the resulting social organization of the group are fairly stabilized. Age 
at this level is a factor related to acceptability. The older group exceeds 
the younger on its scores, but within the two age groups there is variation 
not related directly to age. Age may be a term which obscures the real fac- 
tors that affect the sociometric ratings. The younger children have been at 
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the school a shorter time, are learning the folkways, mores and laws of nurs- 
ery school life, and have developed neither the active techniques nor language 
for dealing with social intercourse. Because social relationships are develop- 
ing at this level, it would seem that longitudinal studies of children through 
their three years at school, observing their sociometric ratings and relating 
these to analysis of personality patterns, should be made. 


Ill. Smith, S. F. An Analysis of Verbal Methods which Nursery School 
Children Use to Control Each Other (8). 


“Fifteen children at nursery school were divided into three groups of 
five according to age. In each group each child was paired with each other 
child and observed in an experimental play situation for a seven minute in- 
terval. Eight pairings were made for each child. Conversation of each of the 
two children was taken down in full running notes. The remarks which were 
considered attempts of control by one child of the other were abstracted 
and classified in categories derived from Jack’s (5) and Bott’s (2) lists and 
recommended by the research group as a whole. Eleven categories such as 
accusation, disapproval, permission, order, request, suggestion, suggested co- 
operation, etc., were used. 

“The results show that with the younger groups control by order was 
most frequently used. Disapproval is a low second in the youngest group, 
rises in the middle group and obtains first place in the oldest group with 
whom order drops to a second place. Request has third place throughout 
the three groups and co-operation fourth place but is used more frequently 
by the eldest group than by the other two. Suggestion, advice, permission 
and accusation were rarely used by any groups.” 


As the groups used were very small, the results can at best be consid- 
ered as suggestive. It is interesting in the light of the child’s development 
towards socialization at this level, and his beginnings of integration into 
group life, to note that the younger children use the typically egocentric 
method of thrusting their desires on others by ordering them. The begin- 
nings of socialization are shown in the use of disapproval with age, indicating 
an increasing interest of children in what the other child is doing and a 
realization of social values in terms of what is desirable to do. Co-operative 
suggestion indicative of advanced socialization is an increasingly used, al- 
though still minor, form of control even at the four year level. The genetic 
sequence of order, disapproval, co-operation as forms of social control is not 
without its significance in older children and adult affairs; it would seem that 
many individuals past the preschool level have not passed beyond the first 
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or second stages of this genetic development—or in some cases have regressed 
toward them. 

The egocentric order form of control of the younger children seems in 
harmony with the findings from Budden’s study of the lesser degree of inte- 
gration of these children in the social group. The question of what means of 
control are used by highly acceptable and less acceptable individuals in 
older age groups is one which should be investigated in attempting to under- 
stand psychological factors influencing sociometric ratings. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From these studies it is apparent that preference for companions is 
present at the nursery school age level and that these preferences become con- 
siderably stabilized in the older children. 

The child who is more effortful and constructive is preferred by chil- 
dren who show slightly less degree of these characteristics than himself. 

During this age period there is a transition from egocentricity, from 
ordering others to meet his demands to socialization indicated first by inter- 
est in others’ actions and comment about those of which the child does not 
approve, and later by the expression of his social integration in suggestions 
of co-operation. 

As this age level sees the origin of social groupings of a child with his 
age mates and therefore forms the basis for later social relationships and 
later social structure, intensive longitudinal studies of groups at this level 


would seem desirable. 
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THE CONCEPT OF SOCIODRAMA! 
A New Approach to the Problem of Inter-Cultural Relations 
By 
J. L. Moreno, M.D. 


Everyone who comes to a theatre of the psychodrama for the first time 
wonders what connection a stage and a theatre have with psychiatry, educa- 
tion, sociology, anthropology, or any branch of social science. The methods 
of social science seem to be utterly unrelated to the theatre and the stage. 
But nothing seems to be further removed from them than the process of 
healing individual and social ailments, medical diagnosis and therapeusis. 
The strictest privacy in the physicians’ consultation room and the careful 
prohibition of anything spectacular and exhibitory has been the unanimously 
accepted strategy of the medical profession all over the world since the days 
of Hypocrates—and rightly so—at least for the conventional methods dedi- 
cated to the treatment of physical and mental ills. However, a few generations 
after the death of Hypocrates another Greek scientist, Aristotle, observed a 
psychological phenomenon in the spectators witnessing a Greek drama, which 
he called catharsis. He tried to explain by it the aesthetic and moral 
effect of dramatic content”. He had little idea of its consequences and the phe- 
nomenon remained buried in the libraries and for all scientific and practical 
purposes unnoticed by mediaeval and modern psychotherapies, psychoanaly- 
sis* included—until the psychodramatic method brought it back into the 
consciousness of the social scientist of our time: This process of healing— 
catharsis—did not take place in a physician’s consultation room. It took 
place in the group, in the open spaces of an amphitheatre, aroused by fanci- 
ful, dramatic actions on a stage, apparently unrelated to the lives of the 
people witnessing the spectacles. 


*This is a résumé of several addresses made at the University of Chicago, Novem- 
ber 15th, 1943; Illinois Conference on Family Relations, Chicago, November 13th, 1943; 
Wayne University, Detroit, November 19th, 1943; Sociometric Institute, New York, 
December 3, 1943; Sociometric Institute, New York, December 17th, 1943. 

*Aristotle maintained that tragedy tends to purify the spectators and listeners by 
artistically exciting certain emotions which act as a kind of homeopathic relief from 
their own selfish passions. 

*Freud used the term catharsis in his early work with Breuer, “Studien Ueber 
Hysterie,” 1895, but he used it for a different emphasis, not conscious of the psycho- 
therapeutic implications of the drama milieu to which Aristotle had referred. He 
dropped the term, however, soon after this publication. It remained for psychodrama 
to revive the term and to re-discover the concept of catharsis and to explore its full 
meaning. (See Das Stegreiftheater, Berlin, 1923, and Psychodrama and Mental Cathar- 
sis, Sociometry, 1940.) 
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Let us imagine for a moment that we are little children and are enter- 
ing a theatre for the first time. Then the dramatic events on the stage 
would appear in a different light than to the sophisticated, disillusioned 
adult. They are actual and real. There is no playwright who has written 
a script. There is no producer who has made a number of people’ rehearse 
every word and gesture. The stage is not a “stage,” but a part of the 
actual world. For the unadulterated imagination of the child these actors 
are not actors, but actual people. It is as though, by the moving of a magic 
wand, we are permitted to witness a private, personal world, events usually 
hidden from view—such as love and hate, murder and war, insanity and 
death, all the excesses of the human heart—the personal intrigues behind 
the affairs of state and church, revelations of the most secret and com- 
plicated inner workings of society: The dramatic process moving before 
our child-like eyes would appear then to be life itself. Therefore, if we 
could feel like little children again, we would still possess the gift of a 
naive acceptance of the drama as absolute reality. A Greek tragedy, a 
drama of Shakespeare, of Ibsen or O’Neill would reach us directly, bereft 
of all their artificial trappings and constructions. But children become rapidly 
disillusioned from the original assumption: They learn of the trappings 
and fixtures behind the scene. They begin to realize: these actors are just 
playing, it is not in earnest. “Bambi” in the film is not the real Bambi, it 
is a picture made by men. The original unity between fantasy and reality 
in the child’s mind is broken from now on and begins to develop in two 
separate dimensions of experience. It can be said that psychodrama is 
an attempt to breach the dualism between fantasy and reality, and to restore 
the original unity. 

In the course of psychodrama a curious phenomenon has been noticed 
by many observers. A married woman, for instance, who tries to act out 
some of the most private and personal life situations in order to find a solu- 
tion for her conflicts, is astonished to see how easily a total stranger 
(auxiliary ego), taking the part of her husband, is able, after little prepara- 
tion, to fall into his role and to associate spontaneously words and gestures 
which she thought were only familiar to her. This can be easily explained. 
Every individual lives in a world which looks entirely private and personal 
to him, and in which he partakes in a number of private roles. But the 
millions of private worlds overlap in large portions. The larger portions 
which overlap are truly collective elements. Only the minor portions are 
private and personal. Every role is therefore a fusion of private and collec- 
tive elements. Every role has two sides, a private and a collective side. 


‘The world around the person can be taken apart like an onion. First you 
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peel one part off, and then another, then you continue until all private 
roles are removed. But unlike in an onion, we find a core, a core of roles. 
From the point of view of this core the private roles appear like a veneer 
which gives the collective roles individual coloring, differing somewhat in 
every case. It is the father, the mother, the lover, the gentleman, the soldier, 
versus a father, a mother, a lover, a gentleman, a soldier. In the one case 
the auxiliary ego attempts to portray the father, the lover, the warrior, and 
so forth, as they are found to operate in a specific culture, for instance, in 
an Arabic village, in a Russian collective farm, in Nazi Germany, or in a 
Japanese settlement. In the other case it is a father, a lover, a warrior, 
whom the subject himself has to portray because he is identical with him or 
privately related to him. But they represent a specific father,.a specific 
lover, a specific warrior, a particular individual. These forms of role-playing 
are lived and experienced in a personal way and they must be portrayed in 
* a personal way. The other ones, the general roles, are lived and experienced 
~in a collective way, and they must be portrayed in a collective way. The 
roles which represent collective ideas and experiences are called socio- 
dramatic roles, those representing individual ideas and experiences, psycho- 
dramatic roles. But we know from our experiments that these two forms’ 
of role-playing can never be truly separated. Whenever a subject has to 
portray her own role as a wife or a mother, in a most individual and intimate 
sense, and within the context of her actual life, a great deal of the wife-role 
and the mother-role in general enters into the picture. Therefore, the spec- 
tators of the psychodrama are affected simultaneously by two phenomena, 
a mother and her child as a personal problem, and the mother-child rela- 
\ tion as an ideal pattern of conduct. Psychodrama has been defined as a 
deep action method dealing with inter-personal relations and private ideol- 
ogies, and sociodrama* as a deep action method dealing with inter-group 
relations and collective ideologies.® 
The procedure in the development of a sociodrama differs in many 
ways from the procedure which I have described as psychodramatic. In a 
psychodramatic session, the attention of the director and his staff are cen- 
’ tered upon the individual and his private problems. As these are unfolded 
» before a group, the spectators are affected by the psychodramatic acts in 
proportion to the affinities existing between their own context of roles, 


‘ 


‘Sociodrama has two roots,—socius, which means the associate, the other fellow, 
and drama, which means action. Sociodrama would mean action in behalf of the 
other fellow. 

"See J. L. Moreno, “Sociometry and the Cultural Order,” Sociometry Monographs 
No. 2, 1943, page 331. 
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and the role context of the central subject. Even the so-called group ap- 


proach in psychodrama is in the deeper sense individual-centered. The au-" 


dience is organized in accord with a mental syndrome which all partici- 
pating individuals have in common, and the aim of the director is to reach 
every individual in his own sphere, separated from the other. He is using 
the group approach only to reach therapeutically more than one individual 
in the same session. The group approach in psychodrama is concerned 
with a group of private individuals, which makes the group itself, in a 
sense, private. Careful planning and organizing the audience is here indis- 
pensable because there is no outward sign indicating which individual suf- 
fers from the same mental syndrome and can share the same treatment 
situation. There is a limit therefore, as to how far the psychodramatic 
method can go in fact-finding and solving inter-personal conflicts. The col- 
lective causes cannot be dealt with except in their subjectified form. I re- 
call a psychodramatic session to which two families, door-to-door neighbors 
in a small town, came to adjust a problem. They had been involved in a 
dispute because of a broken fence which separated their properties. It was 
easy to disclose in the first three scenes as to how the fence was broken. 
A fight between two boys (scene one) was followed by an argument between 
their mothers (scene two, neighbor A. and neighbor B.). The next morning 
(scene three) the fence was found broken by neighbor C. Neighbor A. and 
neighbor B. rushed to the scene and accused each other of having done it, 
but a policeman stepped in and assured them that it was the storm which 
had felled many trees overnight and with them the fence. But the hostilities 
between A. and B. were not resolved by these explanations. After a short 
pause (temporary catharsis) the dispute continued and in scene five deeper 
causes came to the fore. Neighbor A., of Italian descent, belonged to a 
labor union which neighbor B., of Polish descent, considered to undermine 
the welfare of the country. After mending the fence dispute, we tried to 
mend their political differences of opinion, but there we had only partial 
success. There were in their conflicts collective factors involved, the implica- 
tions of which went far beyond their individual good will to understand one 
another. They too, were super-individual, like the storm which broke the 
fence, but a social storm, which may have to be understood and controlled 
by different means. A special form of psychodrama was necessary which 


would focus its dramatic eye upon the collective factors. This is the way “ 


sociodrama was born. 

The true subject of a sociodrama is the group. It is not limited 
by a special number of individuals, it can consist of as many persons 
as there are human beings living anywhere, or at least of as many as 
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\ belong to the same culture. Sociodrama is based upon the tacit assumption 

\ that the group formed by the audience is already organized by the social 

. and cultural roles which in some degree all the carriers of the culture share, 
It is therefore incidental who the individuals are, or of whom the group is 
composed, or how large their number is. It is the group as a whole which 
has to be put upon the stage to work out its problem, because the group in 
sociodrama corresponds to the individual in psychodrama. But as the group 
is only a metaphor and does not exist by itself, its actual content are the 
interrelated persons composing it, not as private individuals but as repre- 
sentatives of the same culture. Sociodrama, therefore, in order to become 
effective, has to essay the difficult task of developing deep action methods, 
in which the working tools are representative types within a given culture 
and not private individuals. It is interested in the typical German father- 
role, in a generalized sense, and not in a particular sense, an individual 
father whose name happens to be Mueller, a German, living in Germany. 

* It is interested in the role of the gentleman,—as it is held up as an ideal 
role in English-speaking countries—and not in @ gentleman, a particular 
individual who happens to act like one. 

Let us consider first two broad fields of application of sociodramatic 
procedures, namely, anthropology and inter-cultural relations. Cultural 
anthropologists have developed various methods by which to investigate 
extinct, primitive and contemporary cultures, for instance, by analysis of 
records of any sort, written records like books, pictorial records like films, 
technological records like tools, aesthetic records like temples and statues, 
and by actual contact with a culture by means of participant observers. 

\Sociodrama is introducing a new approach to anthropological and cultural 
~ problems, methods of deep action and of experimental verification. The con- 
cept underlying this approach is the recognition that man is a role-player, 
\that every individual is characterized by a certain range of roles which dom- 
\ inate his behaviour, and that every culture is characterized by a certain 
set of roles which it imposes with a varying degree of success upon its mem- 
bership. The problem is how to bring a cultural order to view by dramatic 


*Role-player is a literary translation of the German word “Rollenspieler” which I 
’ have used. See “Das Stegreiftheater” Pp. 31, 36, 63. It may be useful to differentiate 
between role-taking—which is the taking of a finished, fully established role which does not 
permit the individual any variation, any degree of freedom—role-playing—which permits 
the individual some degree of freedom—and role-creating—which permits the individual 
a high degree of freedom, as for instance, the spontaneity player. A role, as defined in 
this paper, is composed of two parts—its collective denominator and its individual dif- 
ferential. 
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methods. This would be comparatively simple if (a) all the crucial roles 
and situations of a culture were known, (b) if a number of individual 
participants of this culture were on hand for the purpose of re-enactment. 
A skillful director could take advantage of the fact that these individuals, 
being detached from their native soil, are able to play their own role with 
a certain degree of deliberation and objectivity. 

For the study of cultural inter-relations the sociodramatic procedure 
is ideally suited, especially when two cultures co-exist in physical proximity 
and their members respectively are in a continuous process of interaction 
and exchange of values. Examples are the Negro-White, the American 
Indian-White, and the situation of all cultural and racial minorities in the 
United States. In culture A. every member has a mental picture of the ’ 
role of the father, the mother, the judge, the mayor, the head of the state, ’ 
the role of the priest, the role of God, the roles in each case modified some- 
what by the subjective experiences of the members. But all these mental, 
pictures refer to his own culture. The members of culture A. may have 
no images, or very deficient and distorted ones, of the representative roles 
in the neighboring culture B. And the members of culture B. may have 
no mental pictures, or very deficient and distorted ones, of the representa- 
tive roles of culture A. This dilemma could be surmounted by reversal of 
role-playing as long as all roles in culture A. exist also in culture B. and 
vice versa. But the inter-cultural situation is often strained by another fac- 
tor. Certain roles which exist in one culture, for instance, the role of God 
or the role of the gentleman, do not exist in another culture altogether or 
in a different form. Or a certain culture is so deficient in the development 
of a certain role, for instance the role of the warrior that it is continuously 
threatened by a neighboring culture in which the warrior role is highly 
developed. Furthermore, in one culture the same role may have a different 
or a totally opposite evaluation, for instance, the role of the private pro- 
prietor or capitalist in the U.S.A. or in Soviet Russia. The tensions arising 
from these problems cannot be alleviated by spreading of factual informa- 
tion only. Even if full information could be attained by observation and 
analysis, it has become certain that observation and analysis are inadequate 
tools for exploring the more sophisticated aspects of inter-cultural relations, 
and that deep action methods are indispensable. Moreover the latter have 
proven to be of indisputable value and unreplaceable because they can, in 
the form of the sociodrama, investigating explore as well as treat in one 
stroke, the conflicts which have arisen between two separate cultural orders, 
and at the same time, by the same action, undertaking to change the attitude 
of the members of one culture versus the members of the other. Furthermore, 
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belong to the same culture. Sociodrama is based upon the tacit assumption 
that the group formed by the audience is already organized by the social 
and cultural roles which in some degree all the carriers of the culture share. 
It is therefore incidental who the individuals are, or of whom the group is 
composed, or how large their number is. It is the group as a whole which 
has to be put upon the stage to work out its problem, because the group in 
sociodrama corresponds to the individual in psychodrama. But as the group 
is only a metaphor and does not exist by itself, its actual content are the 
interrelated persons composing it, not as private individuals but as repre- 
sentatives of the same culture. Sociodrama, therefore, in order to become 
effective, has to essay the difficult task of developing deep action methods, 
in which the working tools are representative types within a given culture 
and not private individuals. It is interested in the typical German father- 
role, in a generalized sense, and not in a particular sense, an individual 
father whose name happens to be Mueller, a German, living in Germany. 
It is interested in the role of the gentleman,—as it is held up as an ideal 
role in English-speaking countries—and not in a gentleman, a particular 
individual who happens to act like one. 

Let us consider first two broad fields of application of sociodramatic 
procedures, namely, anthropology and inter-cultural relations. Cultural 
anthropologists have developed various methods by which to investigate 
extinct, primitive and contemporary cultures, for instance, by analysis of 
records of any sort, written records like books, pictorial records like films, 
technological records like tools, aesthetic records like temples and statues, 
and by actual contact with a culture by means of participant observers. 
Sociodrama is introducing a new approach to anthropological and cultural 
problems, methods of deep action and of experimental verification. The con- 
cept underlying this approach is the recognition that mam is a role-player,® 
that every individual is characterized by a certain range of roles which dom- 
inate his behaviour, and that every culture is characterized by a certain 
set of roles which it imposes with a varying degree of success upon its mem- 
bership. The problem is how to bring a cultural order to view by dramatic 


*Role-player is a literary translation of the German word “Rollenspieler” which 1 
have used. See “Das Stegreiftheater” Pp. 31, 36, 63. It may be useful to differentiate 
between role-taking—which is the taking of a finished, fully established role which does not 
permit the individual any variation, any degree of freedom—role-playing—which permits 
the individual some degree of freedom—and role-creating—which permits the individual 
a high degree of freedom, as for instance, the spontaneity player. A role, as defined in 
this paper, is composed of two parts—its collective denominator and its individual dif- 
ferential. 
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methods. This would be comparatively simple if (a) all the crucial roles 
and situations of a culture were known, (b) if a number of individual 
participants of this culture were on hand for the purpose of re-enactment. 
A skillful director could take advantage of the fact that these individuals, 
being detached from their native soil, are able to play their own role with 
a certain degree of deliberation and objectivity. 

For the study of cultural inter-relations the sociodramatic procedure 
is ideally suited, especially when two cultures co-exist in physical proximity 
and their members respectively are in a continuous process of interaction 
and exchange of values. Examples are the Negro-White, the American 
Indian-White, and the situation of all cultural and racial minorities in the 
United States. In culture A. every member has a mental picture of the 
role of the father, the mother, the judge, the mayor, the head of the state, 
the role of the priest, the role of God, the roles in each case modified some- 
what by the subjective experiences of the members. But all these mental 
pictures refer to his own culture. The members of culture A. may have 
no images, or very deficient and distorted ones, of the representative roles 
in the neighboring culture B. And the members of culture B. may have 
no mental pictures, or very deficient and distorted ones, of the representa- 
tive roles of culture A. This dilemma could be surmounted by reversal of 
role-playing as long as all roles in culture A. exist also in culture B. and 
vice versa. But the inter-cultural situation is often strained by another fac- 
tor. Certain roles which exist in one culture, for instance, the role of God 
or the role of the gentleman, do not exist in another culture altogether or 
in a different form. Or a certain culture is so deficient in the development 
of a certain role, for instance the role of the warrior that it is continuously 
threatened by a neighboring culture in which the warrior role is highly 
developed. Furthermore, in one culture the same role may have a different 
or a totally opposite evaluation, for instance, the role of the private pro- 
prietor or capitalist in the U.S.A. or in Soviet Russia. The tensions arising 
from these problems cannot be alleviated by spreading of factual informa- 
tion only. Even if full information could be attained by observation and 
analysis, it has become certain that observation and analysis are inadequate 
tools for exploring the more sophisticated aspects of inter-cultural relations, 
and that deep action methods are indispensable. Moreover the latter have 
proven to be of indisputable value and unreplaceable because they can, in 
the form of the sociodrama, investigating explore as well as treat in one 
stroke, the conflicts which have arisen between two separate cultural orders, 
and at the same time, by the same action, undertaking to change the attitude 
of the members of one culture versus the members of the other. Furthermore, 
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it can reach large groups of people, and by using radio or television it can 
affect millions of local groups and neighborhoods, in which inter-cultural 
conflicts and tensions are dormant or in the initial phases of open warfare. 
Therefore, the potentialities of drama-research and role research’ for giving 
clues to methods by which public opinion and attitudes can be influenced 
or changed are still unrecognized and unresolved. 

I hope to have been able to give here a clear idea of sociodrama as a 
concept, and am going to introduce now some of the methods and tech- 
niques which have been applied to actual problems. One method is the 
dramatized or living newspaper technique which I started twenty years 
ago in the Viennese Stegreiftheater. It was a novel project, a synthesis 
between the newspaper and the drama.* Among the forms of writing, the 
newspaper comes nearest to being a spontaneous expression and to fulfillng 
—in a trivial and limited way—what we mean by the concept of the moment. 
It is tied up with the present. An event, soon after it has happened, loses 
its news value. It has therefore a natural affinity to the form of the spon- 
taneous drama, which requires for its unrehearsed, immediate form an 
equally spontaneous and immediate content, for instance the ever new and 
ever changing social and cultural events which are flashed from moment 
to moment to the editorial office of a newspaper. In this sense the living 
newspaper was not only dramatic, but rather sociodramatic. Three factors 
had to be considered in the dramatized newspaper production. First, the 
localities where the events took place and the personages involved in them. 
Second, a cast of impromptu reporters who had to get into contact with 
them whenever possible, and bring, or transfer the news to us. Third, a set 
of impromptu actors who were able to portray.on the spot the roles and 


"For source material on role research see: Das Stegreiftheater, 1923. J. L. Moreno, 
“Psychopathology of Interpersonal Relations and Interpersonal Therapy,” Sociometry, 
1937, Vol. I, No. 1. Theodore Sarbin, “The Concept of the Role,” Sociometry, 1943, 
Vol. VI, No. 3. 

®At first I used the term, living newspaper (Lebendige Zeitung), which was 
changed later to the more appropriate term “Dramatized Newspaper” (Die Drama- 
tizierte Zeitung). “Sie ist eine Synthese aus Theater und Zeitung, daher wesentlich ver- 
schieden vom mittelalterlichen und russischen Brauch einer muendlichen und gespro- 
chenen Zeitung. . . Die dramatisierte Zeitung ist keine Rezitation, das Leben selbst wirt 
gespielt. Die Ereignisse sind dramatisiert.” (It is a synthesis between drama and news- 
paper, therefore it differs in essence from the mediaval and Russian custom of a spoken 
newspaper. The dramatized newspaper is not a recital of news, life itself is enacted. 
The events are dramatized—tTransl. by the author.) See section “Die Dramatizierte 
Zeitung” in J. L. Moreno’s “Rede vor dem Richter,” page 33, Gustav Kiepenheuer Ver- 
lag, Berlin 1925, obtainable at Beacon House, Inc., New York City. 
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situations which had just occurred. In our present terminology we would 
say that the reporters functioned—as the primary persons of the actual 
situations were absent—as go betweens, warming up our actors—the aux- 
iliary egos—to the scenes and roles which were to be enacted. In the course 
of production a significant feature developed. Even if a printed newspaper 
brings reports from as different parts of the world as Nazi Germany, Soviet 
Russia, India or China, the description of the events is given in words. But 
in a living newspaper, the event had to be dramatized in accord with the 
cultural characteristics of the locality. The roles and the setting had to be 
portrayed, in order to have meaning, in the gestures, movements and inter- 
action forms characteristic for that particular cultural setting. The conse- 
quence was that the audience of a dramatized newspaper had an oppor- 
tunity to experience in a living form the ways of cultural role-taking in 
various parts of the world. But the living newspaper technique, after a few 
years of nation-wide popularity, in the form of the March of Time and as 
a W.P.A. project, came to a dead end in 1940. It would be interesting to 
point out the causes which brought a valuable sociodramatic invention to 
disuse. A review of one of my first living newspaper experiments in the 
U.S.A.® which brought the idea into the grapevines years before the drama- 
tization of events by the March of Time as well as by the W.P.A. was begun, 
may throw some light upon the reasons for its eventual failure. The reac- 
tion of the press was as follows: 
New York Evening World Telegram, March 28, 1931. (Douglas 
Gilbert) 
“To obviate the suspicion of previous rehearsals Dr. Moreno’s troupe 
will dramatize news events of the day.” 
New York Sun, March 30, 1931. 
“The audience at the Guild Theatre on Sunday will see a ‘newsreel’ 
of current events created in stage form under their very noses, acted 
without any sort of rehearsal. It will be possible to read in The Sun 
on Saturday evening the account of a bank robbery, a public ceremony 
or the death of a prominent man and to see that selfsame incident por- 
trayed on the stage only twenty-four hours later.” 
New York Times, April 6, 1931. 
“The first endeavor was to be a newspaper drama and the master ex- 
plained the situation and assigned the parts swiftly.” 
New York Morning Telegraph, April 7, 1931. (Stanley Chapman) 
“The impromptu players will present a spontaneous dramatization of 


"Theatre Guild, April 5th, 1931. 
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a newspaper. . . . Presently all the members of the impromptu came 
on the stage and the doctor told them off for parts. He designated one 
as the owner of a newspaper, another as the city editor and another 
as the advertising manager.” 

New York Evening Post, April 6, 1931. (John Mason Brown) 
“You are now in the main office of a newspaper. Yes, in the main 
office of The Daily Robot, waiting for news.” 


The press reaction was reserved and sarcastic as is usual with a novelty. 
However, one factor was appreciated in the reports——the spontaneity of 
the players. There was no playwright and no script. It is in this point 
that the March of Time as well as the W.P.A. living newspaper project 
have deviated from my original concept. They trivialized and distorted it. 
Admittedly, spontaneity playing is a difficult task. But it is the crux 
of the matter. It is immaterial here whether a play is written by one 
or by a group of writers. As soon as the living newspaper is used as a. 
frame for writing a nice and polished play all the conventional trappings 
of the theatre automatically come back into operation. The idea of making 
the social present of a community dynamically experienced by all its mem- 
bers in an active way is destroyed. A living newspaper, once produced and 
repeated before many audiences like any other play, conflicts with the fact 
that there are hundreds of other versions of the same events and problems 
which are not brought to the experience of the spectators. The spectators, 
instead of being educated to become more spontaneously receptive are— 
by a detour to the conserve—indoctrinated by the old time rigidity and 
inflexibility which the living newspaper wanted to overcome. Every individ- 
ual spectator or listener has a somewhat different, individual experience of 
the role of f.i., the politician, the murderer, the liberator, the priest. It is 
exactly in this individual-experience-variety that the living newspaper is 
able to excel and differentiate itself from all forms of conserved and stereo- 
typed drama. Preparation and planning are required, but by methods of 
a different kind than those of the theatre.1° 

Another method developed out of the psychodramatic procedure which 
is free of the newspaper context. Many times people were found in the 
audience who suffer deeply from a major maladjustment, but of a collec- 
tive and not of a private nature. One suffers because he is a Christian, 
a Jew or a Communist, or for instance he suffers because he is a Negro, 


*The theatre is only one of the many forms which the idea of the drama can 
take, just as the church is one of the many forms which the universal idea of religion 
can take. 
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living in Harlem, New York City. Soon after the racial riots occurred in 
Harlem a number of sessions were dedicated to their exploration and pos- 
sible treatment. Here the situation was more direct and required a more 
natural form of presentation than newspaper reporting. The two cultures 
which were involved in a conflict live in close proximity, engaged in a 
process of intermarriage and exchange of values. Expressed in terms of 
power the white group is in the role of dominance and the colored group in 
the role of subordination. We did not need any particular participant 
observer to study their inter-cultural relations, they are next-door neigh- 
bors. Indeed, the very audience which composed the session contained 
representative members of white and colored New Yorkers who, even if 
they did not live in Harlem proper, were directly or indirectly closely re- 
lated to the situation existing there, leading up to the riots. The phases 
which we differentiated in the reconstruction of the Harlem situation were 
as follows: first, the situation which existed in Harlem before the riots 
took place. We gave, therefore, our attention to the standard situations 
in Negro Harlem, especially to the ones which were particularly prone to 
provoke inter-racial and inter-cultural frictions. The role of the typical 
Harlem cop, the role of the clergyman, the school teacher, the parent, the 
hotel owner, the gambler, the street walker, the role of the Negro war 
veteran and of the soldier on furlough or to be drafted, all these came 
to our attention, not in the individual, but in their collective representation. 
The second phase consisted of the situations which actually provoked the 
riots, the personages involved in them, and the roles in which they were at 
the time when the riots happened. The third phase began with the problem 
of how to translate the underlying collective events and the actual scenes 
of the riots into sociodramatic terms. The procedure was so designed that 
some of the actual rioters and victims of the riots should be brought to 
the theatre as if it would be a psychodramatic session, but the method 
was to leave it entirely open whether they will be put on the stage to 
portray their individual experiences. The idea was rather to have a number 
of individuals on the spot who could serve as informants of what they have 
gone through. The plan was that if they would not act in person, they could 
transfer their experience to some of our auxiliary egos who, in turn, would 
translate them into role-creating action. It was clear to all of us that even 
if we would have used some of the actual rioters in person on the stage, 
the purpose of their enactments would not have been for the sake of ex- 
ploring individual situations and producing individual catharsis, but for the 
sake of exploring collective situations and producing a collective catharsis. 
The causations of the riots had little to do with the individual lives but 
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were largely due to the conflict which had arisen between the cultures A. 
and B. of which they were representatives on one side of the fence, or the 
other. Another principal part of the method was to reconstruct the living 
Harlem community in sociodramatic situations as it comes to dynamic ex- 
pression day by day, regardless of any spectacular incidents or riots. A 
well chosen situation is often apt to tap a key complex of problems, for 
instance, in an employment bureau near Harlem which dealt with white and 
colored clients. This situation precipitated the perennial motive: “No em- 
ployment because you are colored.” The three characters in the plot were 
the white agent, and two colored girls who applied for jobs which had 
been advertised in a local newspaper, and each was represented on the stage 
by representatives of their own race. It was not surprising to find that 
the two colored applicants had some experience themselves which fitted the 
situation, and this made it easier for them to warm up to the representative, 
collective complaint which every Negro has against the white people as a 
group. The sociodrama began to develop from then on almost upon its own 
momentum. The girls returned home and told their parents that they had 
failed to get the jobs. A brother who was in the army and just home on 
furlough, got into a frenzy over what he heard from his sister. Then tension 
began to mount in the audience. One spectator after another tried to act 
out his own variation of the conflict, the colored problem in the army fol- 
lowed the colored unemployment problem and a spontaneous mood began 
to spread all over the audience and up to the stage, similar to the one 
which must have existed in Harlem before and on the day of the riots. 
This “warming up” process of an entire group to a re-experience of a per- 
ennial social problem unsolvable by conventional means, as newspaper report- 
ing, books, pamphlets, social case work, interviews, religious sermons, and 
so forth, is opening new roads for social therapeusis. It is inherent in the 
method that all phases of the sociodrama, even the most technical prep- 
aratory steps are initiated within the group situation and not outside of it. 
As nothing whatsoever is left out from observation and action, everything 
which happens is available to research and analysis. There is no backstage 
and no back moment. Subjects should not be prepared ahead of time as 
to what role to take, how to act or what situations to select and which to 
leave out. They should not be advised how to react to the situations on the 
stage and no one should be picked in advance to do the responding. In other 
words, the procedure should be carried out sub species momenti and sub 
species loci, at one time and in one place. (This does not necessarily mean 
that all parts of the session are to be available to all the members of the 
group at once. It is sufficient for instance ifi—when an informant warms 
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up an auxiliary ego to a role—an observer follows them to their corner 
and records the process which is later communicated to the balance of the 
group.) The only factor which is brought into the situation and which is 
highly objectified, tested and re-tested, is the director himself and his staff 
of auxiliary egos. The preparation of director and staff is a desideratum 
in sociodramatic work. It gives them an objective approach to the situation 
and confidence in themselves. But the spontaneity of the subjects, of the 
informants as well as of the spectators, should be maintained by all means. 
Any rehearsal with informants ahead of the session will turn them into actors 
and often into bad ones. It would reduce the spontaneity and sincerity of 
the session, and turn it easily into an effort to imitate the theatre. In addi- 
tion, it would deprive the spectators of a view into the development of the 
sociodrama from statu nascendi. Some of the most important factors may 
be barred from their experience in the warming-up process behind the scenes. 
What is lost in perfection and in show quality is gained in truthfulness and 
in the value which complete participation in the project offers to all mem- 
bers of the audience. The auxiliary egos are not necessarily used in every 
session. They are just available if an occasion arises. The director may 
choose not to use them and to prefer anonymous subjects from the group. 
Even the director is subordinated to the situation; it is a part of the strategy 
of psycho- and sociodrama that he must reduce his overt influence at times 
to a minimum, eliminating himself, leaving the direction to one or another 
member of the group. 

If the total record,'! auditory and visual, of a session is recorded and 
repeated one experiences a conglomeration of strategic plans, test pro- 
cedures, interviews, fragments of scenes, fractions of fragments, analytic 
interpretations, methodical remarks, riotous outbursts of excitement, pauses 
full of tension, a dozen seeds of undreamt of social dramas and tragedies. 
But notwithstanding that psychodrama and sociodrama are mixtures of fac- 
tors and processes which do not seem to belong together, according to the 
labels and restrictions of the university departments of aesthetics, the drama, 
ethics, or psychology, it exercises often a deeper effect upon the group than 
each of these could attain by themselves. It is probably because it is a truer 
counterpart to the ever unfinished and unpolished, half chaotic, and half 
cosmic life panorama in which we all take part. 

Sociodramatic procedure needs careful planning. The planning is a 


"Records are made in the course of psychodramatic and sociodramatic procedure 
as a matter of routine—stenograms, photographs, films, phonograph records, etc., can 
be made. In this way the conserve returns but in a subordinated function, secondary 
to the function of spontaneity and creativity. 
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task of the director which consists, first, in gathering all factual informa- 
tion necessary for the project which is to be improvised, this information 
to be communicated to his staff of auxiliary egos. Any information is, at 
best, a framework so that the egos should not be hindered in their im- 
provisations by a lack of purely technical knowledge of the subject matter. 
It provides them with the atmosphere of a social conflict, for instance, the 
Negro-White situation in the southern states, or the Hindu-Mohammedan 
situation in India. Second, some training of the auxiliary egos for a project 
is necessary. An auxiliary ego as a private person may have, for instance, 
a bias against Nazi Germany, and be in favor of Soviet Russia. In a ses- 
sion which is dedicated to the presentation of the Nazi-Communist conflict, 
he may unconsciously show his leanings towards communism by giving 
a distorted portrayal of a Nazi soldier compared with that of a Russian 
soldier. Therefore, the auxiliary ego must learn to detach himself as far 
as possible from everything in his own collective life which might bias 
him toward one or another of the cultures portrayed. Elaborate spontaneity 
training may be necessary before his own collective conflicts cease to affect 
his function as an auxiliary in inter-cultural relations. However, the most 
careful preparation and training of director and egos should not turn them 
into stereotyped role-takers. It should give them a solid basis for under- 
taking a difficult social and cultural project. Every session into which they 
enter is full of unpredictable elements; a group of people they have never 
faced may spring a surprise upon them. They are compelled to stay free 
from too much anticipation of forthcoming events. Last but not least, they 
must be able to subjectify rapidly the experiences of the actual informants. 
In order to do this it takes vigilance and spontaneity. 

The exploratory value of sociodramatic procedure is only one half of 
the contribution which it can make, the other and perhaps the greater half 
of the contribution is that it can cure as well as solve, that it can change 
attitudes, as well as study them. An understanding of this is closely linked 
with the concept of catharsis with which I opened this paper. The mean- 
ing it has in sociodrama can be elucidated by comparing it with the primary 
meaning which Freud has given the psychoanalytic situation and to psycho- 
analytic therapy. Freud insisted upon the strict privacy and individual 
character of the psychoanalytic situation. He did not permit anyone to 
enter that situation, not even the closest kin of the subject under treatment. 
This was a logical procedure from the point of view of ‘individual psychology 
and the strategy of the psychoanalyst, but it closed Freud’s eyes to the 
essence of catharsis as it operates in sociodrama. Sociodrama deals with 
problems which, as we know, can neither be clarified nor treated in a secret 
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chamber and by the seclusion of two. It needs all the eyes and all the ears 
of the community, its depth and breadth, in order that it may operate 
adequately. It needs, therefore, a milieu which differs entirely from the 
psychoanalytic situation, a forum in which the group with its collective 
problems can be treated with the same earnestness as the individual is 
treated in a consultation room. The ideal form for this is the drama which 
all can share, the forum par excellence is the amphitheatre, and the effect 
is a community catharsis. 

It remains to clarify what kind of a process catharsis is, by what forces 
it is brought about,—its causations, and what results it has,—its effects. 
Aristotle maintained that it purifies the mind of the spectators by holding 
a mirror before them, how unfortunate was Oedipus, how miserable Cas- 
sandra, and how mournful and destitute Electra. It arouses fear and pity 
in them, liberating them from the temptation of falling into the abyss of 
madness and of perversion themselves. Aristotle has well indicated one of 
the effects, but he has left unsaid by what force the process of purification 
is caused. Freud would ascribe this effect to a psychological mechanism 
which he called unconscious identification, which is closely akin to the 
Aristotelian interpretation—the spectator, by living through the dramatic 
events, in identifying himself with the characters, finds at least temporary 
relief from his deeper unconscious conflicts. But identification is in itself 
a symptom and not a cause. It is not the primary process. Aristotle was 
handicapped in giving the causes leading up to catharsis, by the fact that 
the tragedy was for him an irreducible fixed entity. He did not return step 
by step to its statu nascendi, the social and cultural sources out of which 
the form of the drama emerged. Sociodrama returns to the statu nascendi 
of these deepest social realities unflavored yet by art and undiluted yet 
by intellectualization. The great collective conflicts are stirring up hostility 
between one culture and another, one race and another, culminating in wars 
and revolutions. In a sociodramatic session hundreds of individuals bring 
their conflicts in statu nascendi with them. These individuals are not yet 
differentiated into categories, spectators and actors. They are all potentially 
in the same situation. The director is searching for a conflict which may 
stir up the group to the deepest possible catharsis, and for ‘actors to portray 
this conflict. Everyone in the group goes through a similar process. Every- 
one warms up with varying degrees of intensity, positively or negatively 
towards the situation to be dramatized and towards the characters to be 
portrayed. The director says: There is a Negro who is lynched ‘by a mob. 
Who wants to take the part of the Negro? There is a man who leads the 
white mob against the Negro. Who wants to be that man? Everyone may 
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be the vehicle for the enactment of these roles. There is no ready-made 
dramatic conserve, not even a final plot, everything is fluid. Everyone un- 
dergoes a process of initial excitement, stirred up by physical and mental 
starters. 

Catharsis in the sociodrama differs from catharsis in the psychodrama.)” 
The psychodramatic approach deals with personal problems principally 
and aims at personal catharsis.'* In psychodramatic procedure a subject 
whether it is a Christian, a Communist, a Negro, a Jew, a Jap, or a Nazi 
is treated as a specific person, with his private world. His collective situa 
tion is considered only as far as it affects his personal situation. Therefore, 
he has to be himself the chief actor in the treatment procedure. In socio- 
dramatic procedure the subject is not a person, but a group. Therefore it is 
not an individual Negro who is considered, but all Negroes, all Christians, 
all Jews, are considered. There are inter-cultural conflicts in which an 
individual is persecuted, not because of himself, but because of the group 
to which he belongs. It is not a Negro but the Negro, it is not a Christian 
but the Christian, and in reverse the persecutor is in the mind of the per- 
secuted not a white man but the white people, not an individual German, 
but the Nazis. Therefore, in the sociodramatic session it is in principle 
immaterial which individual portrays the role of a Christian, a Jew, or 
a Nazi, as long as he is a member of the collective treated. Anyone can 
be the actor. An individual who takes the role of the Christian on the 
stage will portray it for every Christian, whoever takes the role of a Jew, 
for every Jew, as the aim of the procedure is not his own salvation, but 
the salvation of all the members of his clan.1* The protagonist on the stage 


See J. L. Moreno, “Mental Catharsis and the Psychodrama,” Sociometry, Volume 
3, No. 3, 1940, p. 227. 

“The difference between psychodrama and sociodrama should be extended to every 
type of group psychotherapy. A difference should be made between the individual 
type of group psychotherapy and the collective type of group psychotherapy. The indi- 
vidual type of group psychotherapy is individual-centered. It focusses its attention 
upon the single individuals in the situation, of which the group consists, and not upon 
the group in general. The collective type of group psychotherapy is group centered. 
It focusses its attention upon the collective denominators and is not interested in the 
individual differentials or the private problems which they produce. 

*One individual may of course be preferred to another in the portrayal of a partic- 
ular role but only because of a greater ability to portray it, and not because his own 
situation differs in any way from the situation of every other member of his group. 
Just as there are some people who are photogenic, there are some individuals who are 
dramatogenic, especially sensitive for collective experiences and able to dramatize them 
easily. 
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is not portraying a dramatis personae, the creative output of the mind of 
an individual playwright, but a collective experience. He, an auxiliary ego, 
is an emotional extension of many egos. Therefore, in a sociodramatic sense, 
it is not identification of the spectator with the actor on the stage, presum- 
ing some difference between him and the character which the latter por- 
trays. It is identity.’© All Christians, all Negroes, all Jews or all Nazis are 
collective characters. Every Christian is, as a Christian, identical with 
every other Christian. In the primary phase of collective identity, there is 
no need, therefore, for identification. There is no difference between spec- 
tators and actors; all are protagonists. 

The drama production of the individual playwright has a number of in- 
termediary phases to which little attention has been given in drama research. 
Between the initial phase and source—the dramatic life events themselves— 
as the Wars of Troy, the French Revolution, the World Wars I and II, the 
social upheavals accompanying them, and the dramatic works of Aeschylus, 
Shakespeare or Ibsen, is a long track of development which requires investi- 
gation. It is here that the sociodrama can step in and serve as a check and 
balance to cultural tensions and hostilities arising from world-wide events 
and as a means to social catharsis. In the form of the psychodramatic and 
sociodramatic conserve in film and television, the drama conserve may come 
back revitalized, opening a new vista for the future of the drama. 

This is the genesis of the drama and of its original aim, that of collec- 
tive catharsis. 


*For further elaboration, see J. L. Moreno and F. B. Moreno, “Psychodramatic 
Theory of Child-development” Sociometry, Volume 7, No. 1, 1944. 
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REVIEW OF: Jennings, Helen H., Leadership and Isolation. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1943, pp. 240. 


This book is not an essay on leadership but the report of a noteworthy 
research project. An institutional community.of over 400 girls between the 
ages of 12 and 17 served as the laboratory of a longitudinal study of the 
structure and development of acquaintanceship, emotional attraction and 
rejection, and crystallization of “leadership” and “isolate” roles. But the 
major contribution of the study is that it pushes beyond these descriptive 
data on social structure and trends to explore for the first time some of the 
undergirding of “hows” and “whys” of certain types of role positions in the 
social community, particularly the roles of emotional centrality and the roles 
of isolated and rejected community members. 

The description of the social structure of this community is based upon 
choice data in which each girl had a chance in a realistic setting to indicate 
the extent of her social contacts in the community and the number and 
relative intensity of her choice and rejection of other girls to live with, work 
with, spend recreational or leisure time with, and study with. A retest of 
this structure was made at the end of 8 months. 

Dr. Jennings analyzes her data to reveal the various types of choice- 
status positions there are in such a community, and also to discover what 
can be said to characterize the total community unit which might make 


- possible its comparison with other communities. 


A summary of results in a short space is difficult because the report is 
already highly condensed and calls for careful reading, especially Chapters 
3-7. This reviewer found the following discoveries of especial significance to 
him in getting a “community picture”: 

1. In even such a closely knit community of 450 as the one under study 
the variability in range of active acquaintanceships was tremendous—from 10 
for one person to 190 for another with the population well spread out along 
the range. 

2. The average community member felt emotionally attached to 8 
other persons in the community, with a range from 2 attachments to 24. 

3. There is a very low correlation between breadth of social contacts 
and number of choices (emotional expansiveness). 

4. The extent to which a group member was chosen by others had no, 
or only slight, relationship to age, intelligence, length of residence, and breadth 
of social contacts. 

5. Positive choices are about twice as frequent as rejections in this 
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community. There was an increase with time in the extent to which positive 
choices and rejections became mutual, and an indication that the grouping 
practices in this community were resulting in a larger proportion of total 
positive feeling as time went on. 

6. New members coming into the community attained a rather stable 
position of choice status in the group in a rather short period of residence. 

7. Those persons who were extremely under-chosen (isolated) were 
normal in the extent to which they made positive choices toward others. 
Although isolates get 95 per cent rejections to 5 per cent positive choices, 
68 per cent of their own choices of others are positive; whereas the most highly 
chosen persons, who get 86 per cent positive choices to 14 per cent rejections, 
make the same proportion of positive and negative choices as the isolates. 

8. The inter-choice ratio, a ratio of amount one is chosen to amount of 
positive emotional output one has toward others, shows an increasingly wider 
range with time; i.e., each person in the community is receiving a more 
differentiated position in the structure and some are becoming increasingly 
more isolated and others more chosen. Mutuality of attraction and rejection 
also crystallizes more clearly during the 8 months’ span of the community 


life studied. 


9. Persons who are in “frequent social contact positions” in the 
community do not seem to have an inside track to favorable choice status. 

The reviewer was tempted, and other readers will be, to muse frequently 
on the extent to which this community pattern is true of other communities 
he is familiar with, and to wonder even more about how amenable to “com- 
munity treatment” are such characteristics as the proportion of positive to 
negative feeling tone in the total network of personal relationships. Those 
actively interested in community organization and reconstruction will want to 
consider the pioneer facts in these pages carefully. 

The author then turns to her analysis of specific individuals, first illus- 
trating several types of positions in the choice structure of the group, and 
then turning to her behavioral observations and clinical interview materials 
to draw together clues upon which to base an interpretation of specific isolate 
and leadership positions. The clinical and social psychologist will both find 
much that is suggestive in Jennings’ analysis of how the proportion and 
direction of a given person’s positive choices and rejections “meet” or “pass 
by” the incoming rejections and choices from others. Several clearly different 
patterns emerge from the data. 

Chapter 8 makes the first excursion into explanatory analysis with a 
presentation of behavior reports on the under-chosen, average-chosen, and 
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over-chosen girls. The data are drawn from behavior complaints and praises 
by housemothers, and verbalizations by the girls about their housemothers 
and about each other. The frequency of items is low in quite a few of the 
categories, and there is considerable question as to the sampling biases and 
lapses, and semantic differences, represented by the behavior reports. The 
internal consistency of the results at many points, however, argues for validity. 

The most salient findings to this reviewer seem to be: 

1. The girls with high choice-status are seen and criticized by their 
housemothers as—rebellious toward adult authority, taking frequent initiative 
without permission, “getting even” behavior toward adults, and not confiding 
in adults. These most chosen girls are described in praise statements by the 
housemothers as—being innovators, taking responsibility, showing emotional 
control, voluntarily doing more than their share, willingness to accept lower 
status with shifts in situation, showing solicitude to new members. 

2. These same girls make blame statements about their housemothers 
such as—treats me as child, is sarcastic, impatient with slow girls, distrusts 
the initiative of girls. They praise housemothers for being thoughtful of 
individuals’ feelings, being fair, having definite standards, trusting girls, 
considering opinions of others. 

3. These high girls were also found to make more frequent visits to a 
confidant (the psychologist) in behalf of others, showed more insight into 
their own motives and behavior of others. 

4. The girls who were most isolated in the social structure were criti- 
cized in housemothers’ reports as—irritable, nervous, attention-demanding, 
praise-seeking, group-interrupting, and over-sensitive to criticism. They 
were seldom praised (i.e., also isolated by the adults! ). 

5. These girls criticized their housemothers as—fault-finders, unfair, 
not understanding them, never encouraging them. Their praise was for 
understandingness. 

6. Other behavior observations indicate the isolated girls complained 
more frequently about the behavior of other girls and were more personal 
and egocentric in their conversations with the adult confidant. 

In the final section short case histories of the outstanding leaders and 
isolates in the community are presented and convincing demonstration is 
given of the great variability in the personality pictures of both groups. With 
some caution it appears possible to generalize that the leaders rather consist- 
ently show greatest inhibition of irritability, most protective behavior toward 
isolates, most definite standards for appropriate behavior, greatest ease in 
identifying with “‘point of view” of others, high level of personal reticence. 
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A more significant summary statement, however, may be found on page 199: 

“Actually, however, the ‘success’ of a given ‘type’ of personality in 
demonstrating leadership in the test-community appears dependent upon the 
fact that the population itself is comprised of so great a variety of personali- 
ties that no one personality ‘type’ can win an exclusive lead over all other 
‘types.’ For each leader becomes a leader through making a contribution 
to the membership—a contribution which all members do not equally want 
or need. There is frequently very little overlap between the individuals who 
‘support’ one leader (as Jean) and those who support another leader (as 
Jacqueline). Jean’s appeal seems chiefly to persons not so readily ‘reachable’ 
by the articulate personal methods of Jacqueline; the subjects who are most 
withdrawn socially apparently do not feel it necessary to talk with Jean, but 
still may get from contact with her a companionship which is understanding 
if not verbally expressed in the same manner as Jacqueline is able to ‘attune’ 
her words to the individual.” 

In her final chapter Dr. Jennings attempts to orient her findings in terms 
of the social-field statements of Gardner Murphy and the psychobiological 
field theory of Kurt Lewin. Here she runs into difficulties, in the opinion ot 
this reviewer, because her own data are primarily a structural framework for 
the analysis of social dynamics, and lack the facts necessary to draw out 
interpretations concerning resultants in terms of social behavior of individuals 
or trends in group behavior. It is hard to utilize a field concept without 
having any systematic concept of direction. The treatment of leadership, for 
example, is narrowed to the idea of supplying emotional needs because the 
idea of direction of leadership or direction of group locomotion is missing. 
Certainly the emotional leadership syndrome is a vitally important and sadly 
neglected constellation, but a researcher oriented in terms of field theory 
would feel obligated to collect behavior data on the field forces determining 
specific leadership behavior in specific situations to see what could be pre- 
dicted about actual social and coordinative leadership from a knowledge of 
the structural network of affectional and rejective feeling tone centering 
around various individuals. If the prediction value of such data is found to 
be high we will know we have hold of one of the most important variables 
in the field determining leadership emergence and behavior. It seems to this 
reviewer that we already have enough data from anthropological analysis of 
the leadership role, institutionalized forces of leader-role-expectation, and of 
many other selection-forces besides the emotional ones to raise real doubt as 
to the validity of building up any real field theory of leadership upon the 
basis of verbal choice material, even when it is as closely related to behavioral] 
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and situational criteria as in the present study. Anthropologists and research 
social psychologists have been just as negligent in taking into account the 
important variables studied in this project which throw light on several 
completely unexplored areas of group life. 

It is certainly safe to say that this report pioneers in social research 
methodology and in revealing the promise of fruitfulness in correlating socio- 
metric choice data with actual behavioral data in the areas of leadership 
behavior, social rejection dynamics, and ‘“‘goodness” of community function- 
ing. Educators, group workers, agency and community administrators, and 
other applied social scientists are all in need of the findings of this study, 
and of the even more fruitful fact-finding expeditions that should flow from it 
if social scientists get from it the cues they should. 

RONALD LipPiTT 
Boy Scouts of America 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Sociometric Institute 


Dr. Ernest W. Burgess, Department of Sociology, University of Chicago, 
has agreed to serve on the Editorial Board of Sociometry and on the Ad- 
visory Board of the Sociometric Institute Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Section on Sociometry, American Psychological Association 


Some members of the A.P.A. who are subscribers of SOCIOMETRY, or 
interested in sociometric research, are forming a committee to request the 
formation of a section on sociometry within the American Psychological 
Association. Readers who are A.P.A. members or associate members and 
wish to join in the petition for a sociometric section should send their names 
to the Sociometric Institute, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Symposium on Psychodramatic Research 


An early 1944 issue of SocloMEeTRY will be largely devoted to studies 
in psychodrama and sociodrama, as: Theodore R. Sarbin, Northwestern 
University, and Anne Sarbin, “The Use of Psychodramatic Techniques in 
Aptitude Testing”; Nahum E. Shoobs, P.S. 159, Brooklyn, N. Y., ‘“Psycho- 
drama in the Classroom’’; J. L. Moreno, Psychodramatic Institute, New York, 
and Florence B. Moreno, Psychodramatic Institute, New York, ‘“Psycho- 
dramatic Theory of Child Development”; Bruno Solby, U. S. Public Health 
Service Dispensary, ‘“Psychodramatic Principles Used in Group Psycho- 
therapy”; Zerka Toeman, Sociometric Institute, ‘“Psychodramatic Marriage 
Research,— Preliminary Note.” Other papers to be included are from: Ron- 
ald R. Lippitt, Boy Scouts of America, Alfred P. Solomon, University of 
Illinois, Medical College, Alvin Zander, Boy Scouts of America. 


Sociometry Monographs 


J. L. Moreno’s paper “Sociometry and the Cultural Order” which 
appeared in SocioMEetrY, Volume 6, Number 3, August 1943, is now avail- 
able as a Monograph, number 2 in the series. Four new sociometric mono- 
graphs will be off the press early in 1944, numbers 3, 4, 5, and 6. Number 3 
will: be J. L. Moreno and Helen H. Jennings, ‘“‘Sociometric Statistics of Social 
Configurations,’ Number 4, Urie Bronfenbrenner, ‘““The Need for a Constant 
Frame of Reference in Sociometric Research,” Number 5, J. L. Moreno, 
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over-chosen girls. The data are drawn from behavior complaints and praises 
by housemothers, and verbalizations by the girls about their housemothers 
and about each other. The frequency of items is low in quite a few of the 
categories, and there is considerable question as to the sampling biases and 
lapses, and semantic differences, represented by the behavior reports. The 
internal consistency of the results at many points, however, argues for validity. 

The most salient findings to this reviewer seem to be: 

1. The girls with high choice-status are seen and criticized by their 
housemothers as—rebellious toward adult authority, taking frequent initiative 
without permission, “getting even” behavior toward adults, and not confiding 
in adults. These most chosen girls are described in praise statements by the 
housemothers as—being innovators, taking responsibility, showing emotional 
control, voluntarily doing more than their share, willingness to accept lower 
status with shifts in situation, showing solicitude to new members. 

2. These same girls make blame statements about their housemothers 
such as—treats me as child, is sarcastic, impatient with slow girls, distrusts 
the initiative of girls. They praise housemothers for being thoughtful of 
individuals’ feelings, being .fair, having definite standards, trusting girls, 
considering opinions of others. 

3. These high girls were also found to make more frequent visits to a 
confidant (the psychologist) in behalf of others, showed more insight into 
their own motives and behavior of others. 

4. The girls who were most isolated in the social structure were criti- 
cized in housemothers’ reports as—irritable, nervous, attention-demanding, 
praise-seeking, group-interrupting, and over-sensitive to criticism. They 
were seldom praised (i.e., also isolated by the adults! ). 

5. These girls criticized their housemothers as—fault-finders, unfair, 
not understanding them, never encouraging them. Their praise was for 
understandingness. 

6. Other behavior observations indicate the isolated girls complained 
more frequently about the behavior of other girls and were more personal 
and egocentric in their conversations with the adult confidant. 

In the final section short case histories of the outstanding leaders and 
isolates in the community are presented and convincing demonstration is 
given of the great variability in the personality pictures of both groups. With 
some caution it appears possible to generalize that the leaders rather consist- 
ently show greatest inhibition of irritability, most protective behavior toward 
isolates, most definite standards for appropriate behavior, greatest ease in 
identifying with “point of view” of others, high level of personal reticence. 
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A more significant summary statement, however, may be found on page 199: 

“Actually, however, the ‘success’ of a given ‘type’ of personality in 
demonstrating leadership in the test-community appears dependent upon the 
fact that the population itself is comprised of so great a variety of personali- 
ties that no one personality ‘type’ can win an exclusive lead over all other 
‘types.’ For each leader becomes a leader through making a contribution 
to the membership—a contribution which all members do not equally want 
or need. There is frequently very little overlap between the individuals who 
‘support’ one leader (as Jean) and those who support another leader (as 
Jacqueline). Jean’s appeal seems chiefly to persons not so readily ‘reachable’ 
by the articulate personal methods of Jacqueline; the subjects who are most 
withdrawn socially apparently do not feel it necessary to talk with Jean, but 
still may get from contact with her a companionship which is understanding 
if not verbally expressed in the same manner as Jacqueline is able to ‘attune’ 
her words to the individual.” 

’ In her final chapter Dr. Jennings attempts to orient her findings in terms 
of the social-field statements of Gardner Murphy and the psychobiological 
field theory of Kurt Lewin. Here she runs into difficulties, in the opinion ot 
this reviewer, because her own data are primarily a structural framework for - 
the analysis of social dynamics, and lack the facts necessary to draw out 
interpretations concerning resultants in terms of social behavior of individuals 
or trends in group behavior. It is hard to utilize a field concept without 
having any systematic concept of direction. The treatment of leadership, for — 
example, is narrowed to the idea of supplying emotional needs because the 
idea of direction of leadership or direction of group locomotion is missing. 
Certainly the emotional leadership syndrome is a vitally important and sadly 
neglected constellation, but a researcher oriented in terms of field theory 
would feel obligated to collect behavior data on the field forces determining 
specific leadership behavior in specific situations to see what could be pre- 
dicted about actual social and coordinative leadership from a knowledge of 
the structural network of affectional and rejective feeling tone centering 
around various individuals. If the prediction value of such data is found to 
be high we will know we have hold of one of the most important variables 
in the field determining leadership emergence and behavior. It seems to this 
reviewer that we already have enough data from anthropological analysis of 
the leadership role, institutionalized forces of leader-role-expectation, and of 
many other selection-forces besides the emotional ones to raise real doubt as 
to the validity of building up any real field theory of leadership upon the 
basis of verbal choice material, even when it is as closely related to behavioral 
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and situational criteria as in the present study. Anthropologists and research — 


social psychologists have been just as negligent in taking into account the 
important variables studied in this project which throw light on several 
completely unexplored areas of group life. 

It is certainly safe to say that this report pioneers in social research 
methodology and in revealing the promise of fruitfulness in correlating socio- 
metric choice data with actual behavioral data in the areas of leadership 
behavior, social rejection dynamics, and “goodness” of community function- 
ing. Educators, group workers, agency and community administrators, and 
other applied social scientists are all in need of the findings of this study, 
and of the even more fruitful fact-finding expeditions that should flow from it 
if socia] scientists get from it the cues they should. 


RonaLp Lippitt 
Boy Scouts of America 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Sociometric Institute 
Dr. Ernest W. Burgess, Department of Sociology, University of Chicago, 


has agreed to serve on the Editorial Board of Soctometry and on the Ad- 
visory Board of the Sociometric Institute Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Section on Sociometry, American Psychological Association 


Some members of the A.P.A. who are subscribers of SoCIOMETRY, or 
interested in sociometric research, are forming a committee to request the 
formation of a section on sociometry within the American Psychological 
Association. Readers who are A.P.A. members or associate members and 
wish to join in the petition for a sociometric section should send their names 
to the Sociometric Institute, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Symposium on Psychodramatic Research 


An early 1944 issue of Soctlometry will be largely devoted to studies 
in psychodrama and sociodrama, as: Theodore R. Sarbin, Northwestern 


University, and Anne Sarbin, “The Use of Psychodramatic Techniques in | 


Aptitude Testing”; Nahum E. Shoobs, P.S. 159, Brooklyn, N. Y., “Psycho- 


drama in the Classroom”; J. L. Moreno, Psychodramatic Institute, New York, 


and. Florence B. Moreno, Psychodramatic Institute, New York, ‘“Psycho- 
dramatic Theory of Child Development”; Bruno Solby, U. S. Public Health 
Service Dispensary, “Psychodramatic Principles Used in Group Psycho- 
therapy”; Zerka Toeman, Sociometric Institute, “Psychodramatic Marriage 


Research,— Preliminary Note.” Other papers to be included are from: Ron- ; 


ald R. Lippitt, Boy Scouts of America, Alfred P. Solomon, University “ 
Illinois, Medical College, Alvin Zander, Boy Scouts of America. 


Sociometry Monographs 


J. L. Moreno’s paper “Sociometry and the Cultural Order” which 
appeared in SociomMetry, Volume 6, Number 3, August 1943, is now avail- 
able as a Monograph, number 2 in the series. Four new sociometric mono- 
graphs will be off the press early in 1944, numbers 3, 4, 5, and 6. Number 3 
will: be J. L. Moreno and Helen H. Jennings, “Sociometric Statistics of Social 
Configurations,” Number 4, Urie Bronfenbrenner, ‘The Need for a Constant 
Frame of Reference in Sociometric Research,” Number 5, J. L. Moreno, 
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“Psychomusic, With Special Emphasis upon Creativity and the Cultural 
Conserves,” Number 6, J. L. Moreno, “The Theatre for Spontaneity.” 


Sociometry of Sub-human Groups 


A special issue of SocioMeTRy is to be devoted to the sociometry and 
sociology of sub-human group organizations. Manuscripts or other editorial 
communications on these topics should be sent to the Sociometric Institute. 
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BULLETIN OF THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHODRAMA AND 
GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Annual Meeting 1944, American Society for Psychodrama and Group 
Psychotherapy 


The second annual meeting of the society is planned for Saturday and 
Sunday, May 13th and 14th, 1944. The Program is to be announced in the 
February issue of Soctometry 1944. All paper and projects for conferences 
to be sent to Psychodramatic Institute, 101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Psychodramatic Institute, New York, N. Y. 


The following sessions aroused particular interest because of the methods 
used: Session on December 3, presentation: The Concept of Sociodrama. 
Topic of the demonstration was the Nazi-Jewish conflict as reflected in a 
Nazi family setting. Session on December 17, topic: Military Psychodrama. 
The atmosphere of a small craft before, during and after combat was por- 
trayed by actual participants. Both sessions were conducted by J. L. Moreno, 
M.D. 


University of Chicago, Society for Social Research 


On November 15th J. L. Moreno, M.D., gave a session with demonstra- 
tions of the psychodramatic approach to an actual matrimonial problem for 
the Society for Social Research, Chicago University. 


The Brief Psychotherapy Council, Session on Group Psychotherapy 


The Brief Psychotherapy Council, held under the auspices of the Chicago 
Institute for Psychoanalysis on January 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1944, in Chi- 
cago, will devote the afternoon session on January 16th to Group Psycho- 
therapy. Chairman of the session is Nolan D. C. Lewis, M.D. Speakers are: 
Fritz Redl, Ph.D., “Problems in Clinical Group Work with Children,” 
Kurt Lewin, Ph.D., “Experiments on Rapid Changes in Industry,” J. L. 
Moreno, M.D., “A Case of Paranoia Treated Through Psychodrama.” Dis- 
- Ccussants are: Thomas W. French, M.D., Abraham Low, M.D., Helen Ross, 
Alfred Solomon, M.D., Louis Wender, M.D. 


Lecture and Demonstration of Psychodrama at Vassar College 


J. L. Moreno, M.D., is speaking on “The Theory and Practice of Psycho- 
drama—With Demonstrations”, at Vassar College on April 6th, 1944. 
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Psychodrama Project, Duke Hospital, North Carolina 


Louise Anne Sullivan, in charge of rehabilitation at the psychiatric ward, 
directs the psychodrama project there. Sessions take place twice a week. The 
relationship of the patient to his group is studied the first week. He is placed 
in simple standard life situations the second week, group therapy is done the 
third week. After about the third or fourth week the patients get individual 
psychodrama. Auxiliary egos are trained. Reports to the physician in charge 
of the patient as to the patient’s progress is made after every session. 


Psychodrama Project, Child Guidance Clinic, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Sessions are conducted once a week at Mental Hygiene Clinic in Raleigh 
with children on the fairytale level. 


PSYCHODRAMATIC RESEARCH PROJECTS 


The War has created new situations in every phase of individual and 
group life. These recent changes are largely stress and tension developments. 
Already existing problems have been exaggerated. New situations have arisen, 
producing other problems. Conclusion of the War will undoubtedly bring 
still other pressures to bear upon interpersonal relations. 

Although the Army thoroughly prepares its soldiers for the physical 
shocks of actual combat by the careful simulation of conflict, there is room 
for training along mental (psychic) lines. Dr. Moreno has begun considera- 
tion of this problem at the New York Psychodramatic Institute. The aim is 
to study the mental experience of the soldier undergoing battle action, to 
discover the common denominators of such experience, and to develop technics 
for the spontaneous reproduction of such average experiences on the stage. 
It is possible that camp training along psychodramatic lines in these ex- 
periences would significantly aid the soldier in his preparation for participa- 
tion in warfare. 

Underlying “race’”’ difficulties became manifest but a short time ago. 
Brute evidence of the unsolved problems involved in prejudice directed against 
minority groups, the Harlem disturbances suggested another line of study for 
psychodramatists. Mr. Henry Loeblowitz (The City College) has prepared 
a brief outline developing one way of entering a research into such situations. 
It is an interesting fact that in the Harlem riots the looters were a group 
apart from those who destroyed. The significance of this could be studied on 
the psychodramatic stage. Other facts peculiar to a disturbance can be simi- 
larly seized upon for profitable investigation. Such inquiry might establish 
the symbolic value (to the rioters) of the outbreak. 
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Many problems continue to hold the psychodramatist’s attention because 
of their fundamental importance for our social structures. Such a problem is 
the relations between pre-marital couples. Miss Zerka Toeman (Psycho- 
dramatic Institute) has begun a research into this question. With the aid of 
volunteer pre-marital couples, the interpersonal relations will be studied. The 
purpose is the understanding of recurrent and basic problems arising in this 
situation and, consequently, the furthering of the work in marriage problems. 
Prediction of the success of a proposed marriage will be placed upon firmer 
principles as the result of successful experiments in this direction. 

Other interesting and possibly significant projects have been formulated 
to varying extents by the Research Committee. Although the War has called 
away many members, the Committee is continuing to conduct and promulgate 
investigations using the psychodramatic technic. 


Committee for Research 


Henry Loeblowitz, The City College 

Julia Abrams, Hunter College 

Shirley Kosloff, Hunter College 

Zerka Toeman, Psychodramatic Institute 

Paul Cornyetz, The City College (Chairman) 
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MAN IS THE MEASURE 


READ BAIN 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Sociopathy of Anti-Semitism. Anti-Semitism is a good example of what 
is now often called “social neurosis.” Collectively, anti-Semitism exhibits 
the same rigid, compulsive, irrational, maladjustive characteristics that dif- 
ferentiate individual neuroses from normal behavior. The Gentile commu- 
nity worries about the Jews, fears and mistreats them, and then tries to 
escape from its induced guilt feelings by repeating the action with accen- 
tuated cruelty and compulsiveness. It thus duplicates the “vicious circle” 
of the individual neurosis. | 
It is no figure of speech to say “the community worries, fears, and feels 
guilty,” nor is it an instance of the organismic fallacy. It is an abstract gen- 
eralization, to be sure, but so is, “John Jones thinks.” Communities and 
organisms are both organizations. Some structures and behaviors of both 
are functionally analogous but this does not permit us to say “a community 
is an organism” any more than the similarities between colloids and cabbages 
permit us to assert their identity. Communities act through the mediation 
of persons; persons act through the mediation of glands, bones, and muscles, 
or more generally, of specialized cell structures. A personality is a more or 
less integrated structure of segmentalized behavior patterns. A normal per- 
sonality is an organization of such patterns derived from appropriate adjust- 
ments to many specific social situations. Some of these segmentalized pat- 
terns are inconsistent with others, or even contradictory to them, but the 
normal ,personality possesses socially accepted ways of dealing with such 
contradictions. Thus, a normal personality is a relatively stable but con- 
tinuously adapting structure; it is a dynamic equilibrium, or an equili- 
brating system. So is an organism, a cell, a stone, or a spiral nebula. 

' Social behavior arises when two or more persons respond to a given 
social symbol in the same (or similar) manner. If such behavior is, or is 
thought to be, detrimental to group welfare, it is called antisocial, or socio- 
pathic. Normal behavior is, or is thought to be, beneficial, or at least not 
detrimental, to group welfare. Normal social behavior always involves 
some degree of empathic identification: taking the role of the other, “see- 
ing what he means,” getting his point, putting oneself in his place. When 
a person behaves contrary to normal expectation, realizes that it is inappro- 
priate, and yet compulsively repeats the action and worries about it both 
before and after, we say he is neurotic, or has a neurotic trend. If he 
doesn’t worry, fear, or feel guilty, doesn’t “see” that his behavior is in- 
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appropriate and maladjustive, he is psychotic: he lacks “social insight.” 
The common characteristic of neurosis and psychosis is the compulsive 
inappropriateness of the behavior in particular times and places; the same 
action in a proper setting might be normally adaptive. These terms should 
never be used to describe the “seriousness” of the maladjustment; they 
always should be used to indicate the degree of social intelligence, “in- 


_sight,” or role-taking ability of the actor. Some psychotic behavior is mild 


and relatively harmless; some neuroses lead to mild or lethal psychosomatic 
illness, suicide, homocide, or serious escapism. Usually, psychotic and neu- 
rotic behavior are both present in serious social or personal maladjustment. 

When some such personality segment is common to a great many people 
in a given community, we may speak properly of a social neurosis or psy- 
chosis. Hence, it is no figure of speech, but a factual diagnosis, to say the 
community is neurotic, i.e., has irrational worries, fears, anxieties, and guilt 
feelings which are compulsively repeated and reinforced (vicious circle) 
until a social breakdown or blowup may occur. A community may also be 
psychotic; specific rigid compulsive behavior may change from neurosis to 
psychosis, and vice versa. For example, our behavior was psychotic in the 
days when we thought our natural. resources were inexhaustible and we 
wasted them like drunken sailors. This psychosis is now rapidly becoming 
a national neurosis although many of our farmers, industrial leaders, and 
politicians are still psychotic on this subject. Our behavior properly can be 
called neurotic insofar as we worry about it but irrationally and compul- 
sively continue to gut foresis and mines, rob and erode the soil, waste oil 
and dessicate the land. Most people were once psychotic about alcohol— 
everybody drank; then we became very neurotic about it; now we seem to 
be entering a new period of social psychosis—‘moderate drinking hurts no 
one; only fools (neurotics) drink foolishly.” However, we still have a con- 
siderable though apparently decreasing segment of the population which 
is neurotic about alcohol. When the rationalizations of a psychosis break 
down while the thought and action patterns remain intact, the psychosis 
becomes a neurosis; when a neurosis is effectively rationalized, it becomes a 
psychosis and is expressed by affect-transfer, compensation, substitution, or 
psychosomatic symptoms, etc. It is not worry or fear per se that makes the 
neurosis; it is irrational worry and fear and the resultant compulsive be- 
havior which accentuates rather than diminishes the maladjustment. Ignor- 
ance or error cannot be called psychotic; the psychotic is one who cannot 
learn or “see” what other people can. He has a closed system of rigid, 
compulsive, maladjustive habits and ideas; he is insulated from the ordin- 
ary role-taking behavior of normal persons. 
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In Western European culture, irrational, compulsive, anti-Semitic action 
and feeling are sufficiently widespread to constitute almost universal neu- 
rotic and psychotic sociopathy. In this country, the disease is more gen- 
erally neurotic than psychotic because most people clearly realize that 
their anti-Semitism is inconsistent with many of our most deeply cherished 
ideals and “principles,” many of which are formally embodied in our legal 
and religious institutions and are generally observed in our customary con- 
duct. Such basic conflict produces guilt feelings which are often dealt with 
by unconscious and hence psychotic transfer of affect but a considerable 
‘amount of conscious, compulsive, irrational fear, worry, hate, and cruelty 
remains. Neurotic anti-Semitism often expresses itself somewhat as follows: 
“T know it’s unreasonable, but I just can’t stand the Jews; of course, they 
should have equal opportunities but they should not try to associate with 
non-Jews; they hate us anyway; they are blatant, pushy, cunning, conniving, 
and crooked; they won’t assimilate; they want to run everything, and al- 
most do.” This neurotic trend expresses itself in categoric, not sympathetic 
(empathic) reactions. These are thinly “rationalized” by such assertions 
as “Many of my best friends are Jews—I really am not prejudiced against 
them,” i. e., the individual tries to convince himself and others that he does 
not violate his “principles” when dealing with Jews as persons. However, 
he usually has a patronizing assumption of superior status and a correspond- 
ing defensive verbalization since he categorically condemns “Jews in gen- 
- eral.” 

The neurotic anti-Semite is put on the defensive, has to “excuse” and 
“explain” his conduct, has to compensate for his guilt feelings, and is thus 
driven to more and more violent “vicious circle” expression of the neurosis. 
In some cases, this may result in psychotic transfer: the individual may 
develop psychosomatic symptoms; may be quite unconscious of any con- 
flict in his “principles;” may not be able to “see” that anti-Semitism 
produces any social maladjustment; he just assumes naively that “the Jew 
is the cause” of everything he dislikes; the Jew is “clannish;” he “really 
is” everything the categoric stereotype says he is and no “sane” person 
can think otherwise. Nazi anti-Semitism is an example of a serious societal 
psychosis. It is gruesomely sadistic but probably produces no “pangs of con- 
science” in the Nazis—they are “sincere” like the man who thinks he is 
God. It corrupts biological, anthropological, psychological, political, and 
economic science; it is a grisly ethnomania. The whole community becomes 
mentally (emotionally) diseased and the whole social structure is disor- 
ganized and eventually may be destroyed. 

It should be made very clear, however, that such severe neurotic and 
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psychotic sociopathy affects only a relatively small part of the total com- 
munity. To assume that the entire German population is “insane” on this 
or any other subject, that Germany is “incurable,” that we must castrate, 
educate, and eradicate most Germans after the war, etc., is merely a symptom 
of our own ethnomania. Such talk is only a temporary (I hope) manifes- 
tation of our own war psychosis. Some segments of our population show 
similar symptoms in “normal” times with reference to Negroes, Jews, Orien- 
tals, mental defectives, criminals, and even labor leaders and “radicals” 
of all sorts. Roughly speaking, our anti-Negro sociopathy is neurotic in the 
North and psychotic in the South. Before the war, anti-Oriental sociopathy 
was neurotic in the West and almost absent in the East. At present, we are 
largely psychotic about both the Japanese and Chinese: one has all the 
virtues and the other, all the vices: Madame Chiang Kai-shek is an angel 
and Tojo is a devil. We also are psychotic and neurotic about labor and 
labor leaders: John Lewis is a supervillain only slightly less dangerous than 
Hitler himself. Hitler, of course, is insane and all German leaders are sex 
perverts or thugs. Only allied leaders are children of light, and in the 
United States large segments of the population, usually the “upper claawses,” 
think Mr. Roosevelt is a curious combination of power-mad dictator, fool, 
and cunning, unscrupulous demagogue; other large segments of the popu- 
lation think he is the latest incarnation of the Paraclete: that he is merely 
an able man doing the best he can never enters the heads of these socio- 
pathic members of the body politic. 

It should also be pointed out that Jews suffer from what may be called 
an induced social neurosis—a defense reaction against the Semitophobia of 
the dominant society, or the anti-Semitic segments of it. I suspect there 
are more severe neuroses than psychoses among American Jews although, 
as I have suggested previously in these pages, every basic neurosis gives 
rise to derived psychotic symptoms, and vice versa. The psychotic escape 
of Jews from sociopathic anti-Semitism in America takes such forms, indi- 
vidually, as psychosomatic illness, name-changing, social climbing, egoma- 
nia, Uriah Heepish ego-deflation, money-madness, etc.; collectively, it ex- 
presses itself in atheism, “free love,’ Communism, Zionism, “superiority 
feeling,” separatism, philanthropy, and “good works.” However, most Jews 
are also neurotic even when they adopt these psychotic defense behaviors: 
they worry and fear more intensely than is rational even in the face of the 
obvious discriminations, humiliations, and prejudices, which they must 
endure. It is also true that the “vicious circle” of psychopathic individual 
behavior may, and usually does, become a sociopathic “vicious cycle” that 
is repeated for several successive generations. 
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When a dominant segment of a population is sociopathic toward a 
subordinate segment, “vicious circles” (individual) and “vicious cycles” 
(generational) characterize the behavior of both segments. When anti- 
Semitism exists, or any form of ethnomania, it produces neurotic and psy- 
chotic behavior in both segments of the population. When the attitude of 
employers toward employees is irrational, compulsive, stereotyped, neurotic 
and/or psychotic, the behavior of the employees also will be sociopathic 
though the symptomatology will be somewhat different in each case. If the 
superordinate segment is “sick,” the subordinate segment cannot be well. 
Not all superordination is sociopathic, of course, but in modern industrial 
society, a large part of it is. 

Though it appears that most anti-Semitism is sociopathic, it does not 
follow that all Jews and Gentiles are neurotic or psychotic in their Jew- 
Gentile adjustments. Most of them are, doubtless, to some degree, but a 
normal man may adjust to a social neurosis or psychosis without being 
“sick” himself. A Jew may change his name rationally, but if he is easily 
recognized as a Jew by accent or anatomy and still wants to be known as 
“MacIntosh,” he is slightly psychotic. If I know students will not take his 
courses, colleagues will shun him, and the community will ostracize him 
and yet insist on hiring a Jew because I “sympathize with Jews,” I am 
harming both the man and my department. I am slightly neurotic because 
my behavior is rigid, compulsive, and irrational; I am trying to solve my 
difficulty in a way that really intensifies it. . 

A normal social structure exists when “‘upper” and “lower” class be- 
havior and feelings are purely functional. When categorical stereotypes 
arrogate other than functional qualities to the “upper” and “lower” classes, 
the social structure is sociopathic. By this criterion, many of our social 
structures are obviously sociopathic. Those analysts who use the “upper” 
and “lower” schema are ex post facto contributors to this type of sociopathy 
and are aggravators of it. The technical vocabulary of sociology is to a 
great extent a reflection of the sociopathic nature of our culture. We must 
clean up our terms by making them rigorous, nonnormative descriptions of 
structures and functions before we can contribute much to sociotherapy. 
Class consciousness is so widespread in America and is so sociopathic, it is 
desirable that we should adopt a more colorless and definitive terminology 
than “upper” and “lower” class and caste. 
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CORRECTION 
A PROPOSED MEASURE OF SOCIAL CONFORMITY 


JosEPH ZUBIN 
N. Y. State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital 


The following chart and references were by error omitted in Volume 6, 
Number 1, February 1943: 


Minimum Contormity Indices ond Corresponding Percent 
of Periect Conformers Required for Producing J-shaped Distributions 


Percentot Perfect Conformers 


Index 


3 4a 5 6 8 9 10 


Number of Steps in Scale 


9. Thomsen, G.H. “The Factorial Analysis of Human Abilities.” Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1939. 


10. Water, R. H. “The J Distribution as a Measure of Institutional 
Strength.” J. Soc. Psych., 1941, 13, 413-417. 


11. Katzoff, E. T. “The Measurement of Conformity.” Psychometrika, 
1942, 7, 31-42. 
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Of Sociometry, A Journal of Inter-Personal Relations, published four times 
annually at Beacon, N. Y., for October 1, 1943, State of New York, County of 
Dutchess, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared J. L. Moreno, who having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the manager of Sociometry, a Journal of Inter-Personal 
Relations and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
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1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, Beacon House Inc., Beacon, N. Y.; Editor, George 
A. Lundberg, Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont; Managing Editor, Helen 
H. Jennings, New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, J. L. Moreno, Beacon, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: Beacon House Inc., 259 Wolcott Avenue, Beacon, N. Y.; 
J. L. Moreno, 259 Wolcott Avenue, Beacon, N. Y.; W. L. Moreno, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
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Signed J. L. Moreno 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21 day of October, 1943. 


[SEAL. ] Mary A. WaALsH 
Notary Public 
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